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FARM-MORTGAGE RECORDINGS 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has recently released three 
publications entitled “Lender Distribution of Farm-Mortgage Recordings," 
"Average Rates of Interest Charged on Farm-Mortgage Recordings of Selected 
Lender Groups," and “Average Size of Farm-Mortgage Recordings of Selected 
Lender Groups." 


These publications present data by States, geographic divisions, 
and the United States for the period 1917-35. In addition, the first two 
of these publications, as listed above, also present geographic-division 
and United States data for the years 1910-16. 


Copies may be obtained, without charge, by writing to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 
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AGRICULTURAL FINANCE IN THE COUNTY PLANNING PROGRAM 


NORMAN J. WALL, Head, Division of Agricultural Finance 


With the rapid expansion of county planning activities, local committees are encoun- 
tering with increasing frequency problems relating tofarm credit and farm taxation. In some 
areas it is evident that overindebtedness, high tax rates, improper assessment, and tax 
delinquency are in themselves major agricultural problems requiring adjustment. In other 
areas the local committees have found land-use problems related to credit and taxation and 
are coming to realize that feasible recommendations for land-use adjustments must be based 
on a more complete understanding of the bearing of credit and taxation upon land use. There 
is increasing recognition that the practicability of programs for improving land use or gov- 
ernmental services often rests on the possibility of adjusting private and public debt 
structures and of altering the conditions responsible for such situations. 


As county planning extends beyond the preliminary inventory of county resources and 
the preliminary delineation of the problems faced in each community, particular aspects of 
agricultural credit and farm taxation become of increasing importance in planning for 
specific local adjustments. Land-use patterns, standards of living, and the credit and tax 
Structure are often interwoven. Good or bad conditions in one may be reflected in the 
others. Various adjustments, such as the attaining of types and sizes of family farms 
adapted to the particular area, assisting tenants toward ownership, encouraging soil and 
range conservation practices and farm forestry, and promoting better water utilization may 
depend largely upon the availability for such purposes of credit and local government and 
public finance facilities, and upon their proper use. In some cases the programs suggested 
would so alter the debt structure of farmers and the public finance arrangements of local 
Communities that the financial risks and costs involved may make it necessary to alter 
these recommendations. 


In order that the joint efforts made in county and State may be best utilized in 
solving agricultural finance problems, there is need for a continuing review of such prob- 
lems and the methods adopted for their solution. In the limited space available for this 
discussion, it will be the purpose to present a brief outline of some of the problems en- 
countered in developing the agricuitural finance aspects of the county planning program. 


CREDIT 


One of the more important tasks to be undertaken in the county planning program is 
that of familiarizing the various lending agencies, operating in the territory, with the 
aims and objectives of the county planning program. If local lending agencies are con- 
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vinced of the soundness of the program, they can be of material assistance through their 
loan and collection policies in solving certain of the problems outlined by the county com- 
mittee. Likewise, the need of fully informing the community as to the availability of 
credit facilities and the purposes of the rules and regulations under which credit is avail- 
able is very important. Frequently what is considered a lack of credit for specific pur- 
poses represents a lack of acquaintance with existing facilities. It may also represent a 
misunderstanding of the limitations with respect to the type of credit needs which can be 
safely financed, limitations that are necessary if these credit sources are to accomplish 
other recognized desirable objectives. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has just completed a series of meetings in the 
12 Farm Credit Administration districts to acquaint the officials of the various agencies 
operating under the supervision of the Farm Credit Administration with the origin, develop- 
ment, and objectives of the county land-use planning program. The meetings have included 
discussions by the State BAF representatives showing how the program is actually operating 
in certain of the counties. Such meetings have resulted in a useful exchange of information 
between Farm Credit Administration officials and county planning workers. The response 
indicates the desirability of extending this type of work to the local units supervised by 
t he Farm Credit Administration; namely, the national farm loan associations and the produc- 
tion credit associations. 


The interest of the Farm Credit Administration in the county land-use program was 
aptly summarized in a statement prepared by Dr. C. W. Warburton, Deputy Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, which was presented at the New Orleans meeting. Dr. Warburton 
said in part: 


"Every phase of farm credit activity is concerned in one way or another 
with land use. The Farm Credit Administration, therefore, has a definite in 
terest in land-use planning activities and has much to gain from any effort 
that promotes better use of our natural resources. Good land use, of course, 
involves much more than merely good soil management. As we think of land use, 
we have in mind the management of land, water, crops, and livestock, to bring 
the best returns in income, conservation, and a satisfying rural life, both 
now and in the years to come. Changes in land use not only affect the land 
and the people living on the land, but the necessity for public services such 
as roads and schocls. An active county land-use planning committee sooner or 
later will consider practically every factor affecting rural life. 


"Farm credit agencies have much to gain from the work of state and 

county land-we planning committees; they also have much to contribute. Their 

broad experience in a wide variety of agricultural credit operations enables 

them to furnish factual information which will be very useful to the commit 

tees in developing their findings and recommendations. When the recommenda 

tions are formulated, farm credit agencies often can provide credit facilities 

to aid individuals or groups in putting them into effect." 
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The active support of local commercial banks is likewise needed to increase the 
effectiveness of the planning program. In many counties, local bankers serve on the plan- 
ning committee. Because of their wide knowledge of local financial conditions and their 
importance as a source of credit for farmers, country bankers can contribute much to local 
planning activities There is also need for close working relationships between the State 
agricultural college, Extension Service, and experiment station, and the State and region- 
al associations of bankers. 


The American Bankers Association during the past year has established an Agricultural 
Credits Division to develop an improved loan service by country banks. This organization is 
keenly interested in the county planning program and may be counted upon for active coopera- 
tion in working with the various State bankers associations. With the large volume of loan- 
able funds available to country banks, these institutions have an incentive to increase their 
income through the expansion of their local agricultural loans. If country bank loans are 
made for sound productive uses, their expansion may do much to improve the income and 
economic status of farmers who can utilize such credit. 


The Farm Security Administration has pioneered in making a type of cooperative loan 
for low-income farmers for such purposes as advances for the cooperative ownership cf pure- 
bred sires, power equipment, harvesting machinery, and other capital equipment This type 
of credit is worthy of consideration also for use in financing groups of farmers at a higher 
income level. Country banks and banks for cooperatives can materially assist the movement 
if county committees take an active part in developing the initial plans. 


The need of familiarizing farmers with the availability of existing credit facilities 
has been stressed by the county planning committee of Kent County, Maryland. Its proposal 
for the current year includes the following: 


"The committee plans to bring together, in mimeographed form for distri- 
bution, statements regarding the various sources and kinds of loans with the 
purposes for which they may be used, interest rates, period of the loans, repay- 
ment plans, etc., so that wider use may be made of the agencies and forms of 
credit. The material will also discuss advantages of the amortized long-term 
mortgages as compared with the short-term or call mortgages." 


In Dallas County, lowa, a county forum was sponsored by the county land-use planning 
committee and was attended by some 250 persons. A panel discussion on credit problems was 
held in which the president of the Omaha Production Credit Corporation, the local production 
credit association secretary, local Farm Security Administration supervisor, and two bankers 
participated. 


The importance of credit problems has been recognized by 14 county committees in lowa. 
As a result, research work is contemplated by the State Experiment Station to be carried on 
in 4 counties and an effort will be made to study production credit problems and how such 
credit can meet the needs of farmers. The State planning committee in lowa has also created 
a sub-committee, the functions of which will be to study credit problems and assist county 
committees. Numerous counties in various States have likewise appointed sub-committees to 
give consideration to credit problems. 


Although the credit problems will vary almost from farm to farm, one or more of the 
following questions may profitably be considered by nearly all county committees: 


(1) To what extent may sound land-use programs require more or less credit than is 
being currently used? 

(2) What is the long-run debt-carrying capacity of lands devoted to various uses? 

(3) In what directions should credit be expanded or contracted? 


(4) To what extent =e additional credit profitably be used to expand cooperative 
marketing or purchasing associations? 


(5) To — extent may low-income farmers be helped by emergency and rehabilitation 
credit? 
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(6) To what extent may debt adjustment prove advantageous to both borrowers and 
lenders and contribute to better land use? 


(7) To what extent may the cost of loans be reduced through budget planning and 
other improvements in credit practices? 


(8) By what means may the availability of credit be assured and the repayment terms of 
loans be better adapted to farmers’ needs? 


FARM TAXATION AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Many county land-use planning committees already have encountered various problems in 
the field of taxation and local government which call for adjustment. Consideration of these 
problems and possible solutions will be facilitated if farmers and other citizens study the 
functioning and cost of their local government and participate in the discussions. Only in 
this way can there be assurance that the final recommendations of the committee will be rep- 
resentative of the views of the community. 


The local tax system represents the decision of the community as to the manner of 
financing the services which it as a group desires to receive from its government. The ser- 
vices to be rendered by local government, likewise, are decided upon by the community . 
Obviously, within many communities there will be wide divergence of opinion both as to the 
services that should be provided by government and as to the proper manner of financing those 
services. 


In deciding what services the local government is to provide, it is necessary to con- 
sider what services are worth having under the economic conditions which exist at the time. 
Which services seem worthwhile will depend mostly on their cost. Nearly every one of the 
activities which is thought of as a service is worthwhile if it can be obtained cheaply 
enough, 


At the present time, however, planning committees are finding that some farm communi- 
ties are restricted in their choices because of the situation in which their local government 
and some of their taxpayers are found. Both governments and individuals, because of debt or 
other obligations, may be subject to a burden of fixed charges which are difficult to meet 
out of current incomes. Governmental units cannot make adjustments as readily as can indi- 
vidual farmers. It is apparent, however, that there are local communities where changes in 
services, taxes, and the organization and operation of local government are necessary in 
order to meet changed conditions. 


Many of the recommendations that have been made by planning committees to date involve 
farm assessment and reorganization of local governmental services. In numerous cases, 
specific action has been taken to bring about readjustments in the tax situation. This has 
been particularly true in the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming. In 
some instances taxes on grazing land have been lowered relative to taxes on land suitable for 
crops. County commissioners and assessors are becqming increasingly interested in distribut- 
ing taxes more in accordance with the productivity of the land. 


One of the interesting suggestions for the readjustment of tax burden is that suggest - 
ed for Teton County, Montana. The county committee stated its views on this subject as fol- 
lows: 


"If taxes are applied equitably they do not represent an obstacle to 
achievement of objectives of land use, conservation, etc., but if unequitable 


they retard achievement of needed adjustments. Problems in taxation are: 
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Determining land values in accordance with productive capacity; classifica- 
tion of lands saccorcing to pro¢uctive canacity; and making desirable shifts 
in taxation as shifts in lanc use are made. 

"With the detailed reclassification of lands in Teton County, and the 
use of same for taxation purposes, the taxation objectives may be achieved. 


"1. Proposed Action on Taxation Problems 


"a. That the county Land Reclassification Board continue 
reclassification, check all early work, particularly 
in the Western area, and check special cases as 
problems arise. 


"b. That 6th, 7th, and 8th grade plow lands now in sod 
be given a suitable grazing classification. 


"c. That shifts in taxation be made where necessary to 
correspond with desirable shifts in land use. 


"d. That in 1940 a start be made toward adjusting land 
valuations more in line with productive capacities. 


A serious tax problem in many areas is that of tax delinquency. After analyzing this 
situation in the State of New York, the New York State Agricultural Land-Use Planning Commit - 
tee made the following report: 


"There has been a rapid increase in tax delinquency during recent 


years in most counties in New York State. This committee realizes that 


lack of income and inability to pay are largely responsible for this in * 
crease. At the same time, however, little is known concerning the amounts : ‘ 
of delinquent taxes, the factors affecting them, and the most desirable 

measures for meeting the problem effectively. Consequently, this committee 


recommends: 


"That the State College of Agriculture, the State Tax Com a 
mission, and the State Planning Council develop a coordinated 
program of research projects to study the amounts and trends, 
the delinquent taxes, and the factors affecting them to the 
end that the public may be better informed as to how to deal 
with the delinquency problem." 


The questions raised by the county committee relative to taxation and local govern- 
ment require study of the facts of the situation which can be assembled by local groups 
provided they have a certain amount of technical assistance. In general, the various 
questions that county committees may wish to answer in this respect will include the fol- 
lowing: 


(1) What are the facts as to the amount of taxes paid by farmers in the community? 

(2) What are the facts as to the cost of government services in the community? a 

(3) Do particular services cost more than they are worth? 

(4) Are additional community services needed? d 


(5) Are the present methods of assessment and the resulting distribution of local 
government costs contributing to sound land use? 


(6) What reductions in costs or increase in efficiency can be obtaine! through 
reorganization of community services? 
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AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE 


Farming constitutes one of the most hazardous of all major business enterprises. 
Few, if any, other important industries are as dependent on uncontrollable factors as agri- 
culture. Adverse weather, for example, is a major farm hazard. Other serious farm losses 
may arise from fire, personal accident, or loss of livestock. Farm fire losses alone in 
the United States have been estimated to be about $100,000,000 annually. 


Many of the hazards with which the farmer is faced cannot be controlled. Others, 
like farm fires, frequently can be eliminated or reduced by proper safeguards. For many 
of those risks which cannot be reduced by preventative measure, some form of insurance is 
usually available. 


Problems relating to agricultural insurance have as yet been mentioned but infre- 
quently by the county committees. County committees in Massachusetts and Florida have 
called attention to the high cost of fire insurance available to farmers. Several com- 
mittees have mentioned the need for crop insurance coverage for specific crops other than 
wheat , which is the only crop for which Federal crop insurance is now available. There 
are, however, numerous questions relating to agricultural insurance and farm hazards that 
might well be considered in the planning program. Included among them are: 


(1) What types of insurance coverage are available to meet the farm hazards of the 
community? 


(2) What additional types of insurance are needed? 

(3) Are farmers using the available insurance facilities? 
(4) Are the costs of available insurance reasonable? 

(5) What can be done to reduce costs of insurance? 


(6) How can farm hazards and risks be reduced? 


CONCLUSION 


The field of county planning includes all aspects of farming and farm family living. 
The problems here involved must be considered from many different angles if the objectives 
of the program are to be attained. The vital part that credit, taxation, and insurance 
play in the organization and operation of farms makes these items essential elements of 
any successful agricultural program. Progress towards the goals of the planning program 
will be most rapid if there is continued cooperation among farmers and the loan and credit 
agencies serving their needs, local taxpayers’ associations, parent-teacher associations, 
and other civic groups, together with the active participation of State and Federal agencies. 


Rural Electrification Administration Loans.-- Total loans outstanding increased by 20 per- 
cent during the First 6 months of 1940, from $183,243,000 on January 1, 1940 to $219,621,- 
000 on July 1, 1940. Of the latter amount, 93.8 percent was outstanding to cooperatives, 
4.8 percent to public bodies, and 1.4 percent to private utilities. 
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SOME CAUSES OF FARM TAX DELINQUENCY 


JOSEPH ROSA, Associate Agricultural Economist 


Tax delinquency is an aspect of the property tax on which there has been but meager 
information. In recent years here and there some efforts have been made to fill this gap, 
and as another step in that direction, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has been making 
estimates of farm property tax delinquency for several States covering varying periods of 9 
to 15 years. A partial analysis of these estimates has been made with a view to obtaining 
information on the causes of tax defaults. The following discussion deals with the results 
of this analysis, pointing out in particular the possible causal relationship between farm 
tax defaults and the factors contributing to delinquency. Largely because of absence of 
sufficient data, however, the discussion dealing with the different factors varies in 
emphasis, with the major share of the attention being devoted to the tax levy, cash farm 
income, public expenditures and the size of the tax base, and the lesser share to taxpaying 
attitudes, tax collection procedures, and to farm expenditures other than for taxes. 


TAX DELINQUENCY IN RELATION TO FARM INCOME AND THE TAX LEVY 


That there may be a causal relationship between cash farm income and farm property 
tax delinquency is suggested by the assumption that if the property owner is to pay his 
taxes, he must have current cash receipts. Farmers as a group have very little income from 
sources other than farming; on the average probably more than 80 percent of their income is 
from farming. In view of this dependence of the farmers on farm income, therefore, it 
should be fairly safe to assume that there would be some relationship between farm property 
tax payment and cash farm income. In determining whether there is such a relationship, a 
convenient method is to compare time series for these two factors. A third factor, the tax 
levy, however, also needs to be taken into consideration in this comparison, for if cash 
farm income affects tax payments, a change in the level of income in one direction should 
influence delinquency in the same way as a change in the opposite direction in the level of 
the tax levy. Actually, a decrease in income may not have exactly the same effect as an 
increase in taxes. Up to a certain point, which may vary with the community, an increase 
in taxes may not be reflected in the delinquency figures because taxpayers may pay their 
taxes on time either as a matter of custom or in order to avoid the various charges inci- 
dent to tax delinquency. 


For Chnvenience of comparison the changes both in cash farm income and taxes may be 
expressed as one series by dividing the tax levy on farm property by the cash income from 
this property. The resulting ratio, which hereafter will be referred to as the current tax 
load, expresses the weight of the current taxes on the farmers in relation to their current 
cash income, and therefore has the advantage of making this weight fairly comparable from 
year to year 


In comparing the two series, the current tax load and the ratio of delinquent taxes 
to tax levy, it would be expected that, if there is a relationship between the two, in the 
course of several years they would follow the same general trend. That there is an appar- 
ent relationship between current tax load and current tax delinquency is seen in figure 1.' 


1 The estimate of current tax delinquency for the United States is based upon individual estimates 
for 16 States representing the various geographic divisions and about 40 percent of the farm real 
property taxes levied in the country. 
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CURRENT TAX DELINQUENCY AND TAX LOAD ON FARM 
REAL PROPERTY, UNITED STATES, 1928-37 
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FIGURE |. 


This relationship, however, appears only with respect to the general contour of the two 
curves, for there is considerable difference in the rapidity with which these curves 
change. From 1928 to 1932 current defaults on farm property taxes increased by 222 per- 
cent as compared with an increase of only 93 percent in the current tax load. Then 

from 1932 to 1934 there was a decrease of 49 percent in delinquency, while in the current 
tax load it was 55 percent. 


One inference to be drawn from the curves in figure | is that cash farm income 
and the level of the property tax both influence defaults on the property tax. More 
significant, however, is the inference that there is a point in the current tax load 
beyond which tax delinquency increases faster than the current tax load. Another sugges- 
tion here is that once the delinquency level has risen considerably, it tends to sta- 
bilize and, even when conditions improve, it fails to return to the lower level from 
which it originally climbed. If the current tax load were the sole determinant of tax 
delinquency, this difference in the behavior of the two curves between the upgrade (1928 
to 1930) and the downgrade (1935 to 1937) would not exist. 


CURRENT TAX DELINQUENCY BY STATES 


Compilations and comparisons similar to those represented in figure 1 have been 
made individually for thirteen States, six of which are represented in figure 2. 
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CURRENT TAX DELINQUENCY AND TAX LOAD ON 
FARM REAL PROPERTY, SIX STATES, 1928-37 
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FIGURE 2. 
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These thirteen States, including the six in figure 2, represent several types of agricul- 
tural conditions, and show a considerable variation from year to year in the degree of 
apparent relationship between the current tax load and current delinquency. Yet despite 
these short-term variations, there is an unmistakable similarity in the trends during the 
course of a 9- or 10-year period. In each of the six States shown in figure 2 the peak, 
both of the current tax load and current delinquency, falls in the same year, which is 
1932 in the case of Wisconsin, Ohio, South Carolina and New Mexico, and 1931 in that of 
Minnesota and Washington. The difference in the peak years between these two groups of 
States arises from a difference in the timing of the tax payments. If the data pictured 
in figure 2 were shown by income years rather than by years of tax levy, the peak both of 
the current tax load and current delinquency would be at 1932 in all six States. 


It appears from figure | that between 1928 and 1932 current farm property tax 
delinquency for the United States as a whole increased more rapidly than the current tax 
load. The same phenomenon may be observed in each of the six individual States in figure 2, 
as well as in the seven States not shown here. Likewise, from 1932 on the behavior, of 
both current delinquency and the current tax load, was similar in each of the individual] 
States to that of the aggregate for the entire United States. That is, in receding from 
their peaks in 1932, tax delinquency did not decrease as rapidly as the current tax load. 


Cn the assumption that a given tax load has the same effect on tax payment in al] 
States, it might be expected that the greatest increase in delinquency would take place in 
that State which experienced the greatest increase in tax load. A comparison of the rela- 
tionships between the current tax load and current delinquency in the different States, 
however, reveals the fact that this was not the case during the period under investigation 
For instance, it was found that the current tax load in Ohio rose from 10 percent in 1928 
to 14 percent in 1932, which was an increase of 40 percent, as against an increase of 325 
percent in current delinquency during the same period. Compared to this, the rise in the 
current tax load in South Carolina was from 4 percent in 1928 to 9 percent in 1932, which 
was an increase of 125 percent, as against an increase of only 53 percent in current 
delinquency. It may be inferred, therefore, that the relationship which appears to exist 
between current tax load and tax payment varies with the conditions peculiar to the dif- 


ferent States. 


HIGH- AND LOW-DELINQUENCY AREAS 


Although State aggregates of farm property tax load show some degree of correlation 
with current tax delinquency, and thus may reveal a fundamental cause of delinquency, they 
tell little of the seriousness of the problem in particular areas. A high State delin- 
quency rate may hide the fact that a large part of the farming area in the State has no 
pressing delinquency problem. This was found to be true in several States, indicat ing 
that in other parts of these States the problem was so much the greater. Table 1 illus- 
trates this in principle. Here the rural counties of two States, Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
are classified by percentage of real estate levy falling delinquent during the 7-year 
period 1931-37. In Minnesota the 29 counties with lowest delinquency levied 46 percent of 
all real estate taxes in the 76 rural counties, but had only 20 percent of the delinquen- 
cies. In contrast, the 42 counties with highest delinquency levied approximately the same 
amount of real estate taxes (47 percent), but had 74 percent of the delinquencies. The 
figures for Wisconsin tell the same story. Furthermore, these relationships do not ade- 
quately portray the concentration of defaulted taxes. Most studies of farm and other 
rural real property tax delinquency show that in chronic tax-delinquency areas the levies 
are usually higher in proportion to full value than in other areas. In table 1 this is 
illustrated for Wisconsin. Apparently the unequal distribution of the property tax in 


this State is one of the factors responsible for the large amount of tax defaults in some 
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Table |.- Distribution of current tax levy and delinquency, classified by percentage of 
current levy delinquent in rural counties in Minnesota and Wisconsin, 1931-37 


Percentage Minnesota Wisconsin ee 
of levy : Full 
delinquent | Counties Levy Delin- Counties | taxable Levy Delin- 
quency quency 
Percent Number Percent Percent Number Percent Percent Percent 
0- 4.99 4 6 2 2 5 4 
§ - 9.99 25 40 18 16 45 40 23 
10 - 14.99 5 7 6 11 27 28 28 
15 - 19.99 15 19 19 4 11 11 15 
20 - 24.99 9 10 11 4 7 9 15 
25 and over 18 18 44 7 5 8 18 
Total 76 100 100 44 100 100 100 


Distribution of State aggregates by political subdivisions, or still better, by 
parcels, aids in the portrayal of conditions which appear to be always present in parti- 
cular areas with high tax delinquency. In every State the delinquency problem is more 
serious in some counties, towns, or districts than in others. Delinquencies among 142 
towns surveyed in Michigan, for instance, varied between less than 1 percent and 80 per- 
cent at various times between 1928 and 1932.” In southwest North Dakota the total rural 
acreage delinquent in 14 counties at the end of 1936 was 69 percent of all taxable acre- 
age. In one of these counties (Golden Valley), however, it was 44 percent while in 
another (Sioux) it was 83 percent.? If all counties of the State were included in this 
comparison, the spread between the lowest and highest delinquency ratios would be even 
wider. 


Throughout the country, high-delinquency areas possess certain definite attributes 
in common which may be grouped under two major headings. One is a shrunken tax base, and 
the other, high expenditure for public improvements. Essentially, there is no difference 
between the two in their effect upon delinquency; both spell expenditure beyond the com- 
munity’s means. The shrunken tax base is characteristic of the cut-over counties in the 
Lake States. Once centers of a thriving industry, these counties now lack sufficient 
resources to maintain the services which originally were designed to rest on a more pros- 
perous foundation. In the Great Plains, on the other hand, it was not the exhaustion of 
natural resources but ill-suited land-use practices - farming in a ranch country - which 
led to the necessity of providing expensive public services such as education and roads. 
And along the Mississippi River in the South, it is the joint burden of the property tax 
and drainage assessments which has made for excessive demand on the available resources. 
One may get an idea of the problem here from the fact that in one of the \rkansas coun- 
ties (Logan) 97 percent of the 1933 drainage levies were returned delinquent.* In all 
these areas delinquency engenders more delinquency because it shoves the tax burden on 
to the ever-diminishing tax base. 
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Certain high-delinquency areas in the Lake States and the Great Plains have gener 
ally been considered “submarginal" areas. Quite often, however, tax defaults concentrate 
in other than submarginal areas. An example of this is found in the rural counties in 
Ohio during the 7-year period 193!-37. In Ohio tax delinquency during this period was 

not a very serious problem for the rural counties, except those in the submarginal area 

of the State. There was one exception to this general trend, however. This exception was 
in Geauga County. For 5 out of the 7 years Geauga County had the distinction of having 
the highest delinquency among al! rural counties in Ohio. The counties with higher delin 
quency in the other 2 years were all in the submarginal area of southeast Ohio. Geauga is 
a fairly productive farming county in northeast Ohio, and although surrounded by urban 
counties, it is one of the most rural of all counties in the State. Why should it deviate 
in delinquency so much from the other better rural counties and vie with the submarginal 
ones? Inquiry from local authorities elicits the information that it is due to ‘he high 
fixed charges for roads incurred before the depression. If so, obviously the problem here 
is essentially the same as that in the submarginal areas, expenditure beyond the locally 
available resources. 


Besides the county-wide or town-wide causal factors there appear to be others which 
tend to bring about tax defaults on certain individual parcels and not on others. Analyses 
of tax delinquency by parcels, both in areas of heavy tax defaults, and in areas where the 
problem is less serious, have shown that it is more often the poorer tracts and smal] sized 
farms which become delinquent. Further analyses have also shown that these tracts usually 
are assessed higher in proportion to market value than are better lands and larger farms 
This practice of unequal assessment has been the subject of investigations for a long time 
and is among one of the earliest discoveries which taxation analysts unearthed in their 
studies of the property tax system. In table 2 there are illustrations picked at random to 
show how the percentages of levy delinquent and acreage delinquent compare in selected 
counties in three States. The considerably higher percentage in acreage than in the levy 
every year indicates that lower-value tracts are more susceptible to delinquency than are 
the better ones. It is well perhaps to emphasize that there may be a great many exceptions 


to this condition for short periods, as during the depression when delinquency on better grade 


lands was on the increase. To the extent that it prevails, however, here too, it appears 
that unequal distribution of the property tax, this time due to poor assessment, is one of 
the factors responsible for delinquency. 


Table 2.- Delinquent taxes and acreage compared in selected counties in 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Virginia, 1928-32 


Ohio Wisconsin Virginia 
Tax Taxable Tax Taxable Tax Taxable 
levy acreage levy acreage levy acreage 
delinquent | delinquent delinquent delinquent delinquent delinquent 
2 Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
3.23 8.03 4.26 9.85 3.36 6.12 
9.97 5.35 10.41 7.21 9.69 
6.43 13.66 6.75 12.80 11.33 15.94 
10.27 18.34 10.06 15.19 71..72 24.72 
14.26 23.56 12.64 19.45 26.02 27.76 
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TAX DELINQUENCY IN RELATION TO FARM EXPENDITURES 
OTHER THAN FOR CURRENT TAXES 


In addition to the current tax load, there appear to be several other factors 
contributing to tax defaults; some are economic, while others are non-economic. One of 
the economic factors is accumulated delinquency and penalty charges. For a few States 
estimates have been made of the back taxes (not including the penalty charges), and for 
two States these estimates, together with the current taxes, are shown in figure 3 as the 
total tax load. Figure 3 compares the total tax load with current delinquency and the 
current tax load. It will be observed that in the case of both States shown in the 
figure the difference between the current and the total tax load is greater after than 
before the peak years. It will also be observed that the relationship between total tax 
load and current delinquency appears to ve closer than that between current tax load and 
and current delinquency. Apparently, the back taxes account for some of the defaults on 
current taxes. 


Various other economic factors contributing to tax delinquency are essentially the 
same as the tax load in that they compete with the property taxes for the employment of 
farm income. Farm income, as it has been used in the construction of the tax load series, 
represents gross cash farm receipts. But operating costs, as well as the cost of living, 
vary both among the different parts of the country and among different types of farming. 
And in the same way, the accumulated debt and tax delinquency charges, the belated ex- 
penditures for deficient upkeep of property, the cumulative deficit in health expenditures, 
and so on, may be an important part of the explanation for the delinquency levels which are 
shown in figure 2 to be almost uniformly higher from 1934 on than before 1930. All of , 
these expenditures compete with farm taxes for the farm income. 3. 


CURRENT TAX DELINQUENCY AND CURRENT AND TOTAL TAX LOAD 
ON FARM REAL PROPERTY IN MINNESOTA AND OHIO, 1928-37 


PERCENT 
OHIO MINNESOTA 
10 
Current 
“a tax load * ; 
1928 1931 1934 1928 1931 1934 1937 


* CURRENT TAX LOAD 1S A PERCENTAGE THA RREN AXES ARE OF CASH FARM INCOME. TOTAL TAX LOADIS A 
PERCENTAGE THA H 4 OF RRENT At ‘ KE ASH FAR NCOME. CURRENT TAX DELINQUENCY 
1S A PERCENTAGE HAT RRE TAXE N DEFAUI ARE F 7 AL GURRENT TAXES. 
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NON-ECONOMIC CAUSES OF TAX DELINQUENCY 


The answer to the question what are the non-economic causes of delinquency must 
largely be conjectural. Tax collection procedure may be one of these, as often claimed. 
Comparisons between current delinquency and the legal provisions of tax collection 
procedure in the 13 States analyzed, however, reveal no apparent relationship between the 
two. Often, though, it is not the legal provisions but the actual administration of tax 
collection which influences the taxpayer’s decision whether or not he is to comply with 
the intent of the law. If he is aware that the penalty and interest charges will not be 
app'ied against him for months after his taxes go delinquent, good business sense tells 
him that it will be cheaper to default on his taxes than to borrow in case he is in need 
of cash. This, of course, is also true even with strict enforcement, if delinquency 
charges are lower than the current rate on commercial loans. A deterrent still greater 
than nonenforcement is the knowledge that the defaulted property will not be alicnated. 
There is much reason to believe that both of these features of tax collection procedure 
played an important role in the delinquency problem in the early 1930's, when many tax 
payers felt confident that the State legislature would relax the compliance provisions of 
tax collection procedure. 


Another of the non-economic factors contributing to tax delinquency may for con 
venience be referred to as a standard of tax compliance. There are individuals whose 
circumstances are much alike, yet some of these individuals will, while the others will 
not, default on their taxes. Similarly, there are communities which are much alike in 
respect to economic conditions, yet some of these communities have had a significantly 
higher delinquency experience than the others. These differences in tax compliance can be 
accounted for only by one or both of two factors, a difference in degree of social responsi 
bility or devotion to property ownership. It may be that the higher delinquency levels 
shown in figure 2 from 1934 on than before 1930, notwithstanding the lower tax load in the 
later period in some cases, can partly be explained by the changed attitude toward tax pay 
ment since the critical property tax situation in the early thirties. 


SUMMARY 


Although the question what makes farmers default on their property taxes has by no 
means been definitely answered, it seems clear that a part of the answer is found in the 
weight of the total tax load, that is, in the relationship of current and back taxes to cash 
farm receipts. Accordingly, to the extent that the tax load has an influence on tax default, 
it may be assumed that delinquency could be reduced if the property tax were levied in some 
relationship to the cash income from, rather than to the value of, the property. 


But the tax load does not alone determine tax delinquency. Another contributing factor 
to which delinquency has often been ascribed is tax collection procedure. Comparisons of the 
mere legal provisions of tax collection procedures and tax delinquency in different States 
indicate that this by itself is not a significant factor, but comparisons of current delin 
quency and the actual enforcement of tax collection procedure might show a different result. 
Both of these aspects need to be further investigated. 


In addition to the tax load and tax collection procedure, there appear to be several 
other factors which may partly be responsible for tax delinquency. For convenience, these may 
be grouped under two headings, first, farm expenditures other than for property taxes, which 
thus compete with the property taxes for the employment of farm income, and second, taxpaying 
attitudes. Inclusion of both of these groups has some basis in experience, but, like tax 
collection procedure, both of them will bear further investigation. 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY TAXATION AND THE FARMER 


GERHARD J. ISAAC, Associate Agricultural Economist , 
Taxes on farm personal property in 1938 amounted to about 11 percent as much as the * 
taxes on farm real estate. Variations in the tax laws and in the relative importance of 2 


personalty are such that one finds both community and State governments which levy no gen- 
eral personal property tax. On the other hand, there are communities in some States that 
levy about the same sum against personalty as against real estate. 


The same personal property tax laws apply to farmers as to any other persons - laws 
developed over a long period of time as parts of the legal framework of the so-called gen- 
eral property tax. In the simpler forms personal property and real estate are assessed 
under analogous rules, and the same tax rate is applied to all assessments, whether of 
real estate or of personal property. 


The taxation of personal property in America did not begin as a separate and dis- 


tinct form of taxation. In colonial times both real and personal property were usually 
included in the list of "ratables” for a “general” tax. The base, however, was wider than 
property alone. For example, it included assessments against the "faculties" of persons 
in certain professions or occupations such as law, medicine, or manufacturing. A person’s 
"faculty" was the taxpaying ability assumed to arise from his skill in his occupation. 
Although these "faculties" were considered to reflect income-earning ability, actually the 
assessment of all those in each class was usually a uniform amount fixed by law. For ex- 
ample, all physicians might be assessed $150. Under some of the early laws uniform fig- 
ures also were fixed for the amounts at which all livestock of a given class or age or all 
lands of a given classification were to be listed. But whether fixed by law or by local 
assessors the assessment usually represented annual income rather than cash, or market, 
value of the property. In determining tax liability the same tax rate was applied to the 
assessment of all items in the tax base. 


From this type of “general” tax, the present State and local “general property tax" 
has evolved. During the process of evolution the tax base at times has been expanded to 
the extent of taking in all major categories of property. A more general tendency, how- 
ever, has been to withdraw intangibles and "faculties" from the tax base - either exempt - 
ing them or subjecting them to special forms of taxation, or to licensing in lieu of taxes. 
As a result, the tax now is no longer "general" but is more nearly a tax on tangible prop- 
erty. 


This being the case, it becomes important to agriculture to know where the farmer 


stands in the situation. Restricting the tax to tangible property, however, still leaves 
subject to taxation those forms of property which make up most of the farmer’s wealth, 

because farmers as a class own little intangible wealth. Thus the elimination of intan- 
gible property from the tax base might increase the proportion of the base consisting of 


farm property. Furthermore, such withdrawal of intangibles might well result in an 
actual increase in the farmer’s tax bill because with the total base reduced, the tax 
rate must rise unless substitute revenue is found or governmental services reduced 
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PROBLEMS OF ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION 


The development of the various property tax laws has been influenced by an effort to 
achieve “substantial justice” and by considerations of administrative and political feasi- 
bility. This is nowhere better exemplified than in the class of personal property covering 
household equipment and furnishings and "personal effects." As between farmers and other 
taxpaying individuals - particularly other householders of small income - there may be little 
difference in the extent or importance of such property. But to these individuals the treat 
ment accorded such property is of much greater importance than it is to owners of business 
property and intangibles. 


It is difficult properly to assess household or personal effects. Questions of 
justice or equity are joined with questions of administrative and political feasibility. One 
of the difficulties of assessment arises from the ease of concealing or misrepresenting wealth 
of this sort, another from the resentment against prying into affairs which we consider 
intimate adjuncts of our lives. A substantial part of the difficulty, however, results from 
uncertainty as to the real value of such property. The general question of determining value 
for tax purposes causes endless argument, but it seems particularly. fruitless when revolving 
around a type of wealth of heterogeneous and continually varying composition serving joint 
wants, frequently being replaced by dissimilar items, often esteemed largely for sent imental 
attachments, and presenting no direct comparisons with similar income-producing goods. What 
is the true value of furniture, clothing, or kitchenware, now in use in a home? The answer 
given by an assessor is more likely to reflect an arbitrary assessment than a real appraisal. 


Problems similar in many ways to those just discussed arise in connection with that 
type of personal property which includes "goods in process,” goods held for sale or materials 
held for subsequent use or for fabrication. For the farmer the class covers such items as 
feed, growing crops, crops awaiting the usual season of disposal, and young livestock. The 
quantity on hand on any assessment date, or even the average on hand during the year is 
subject to wide variation because of varying management practices, and other factors. Valu 
ation is difficult for property which has no determinable market value because it is in a form 
not frequently sold. Moreover, such property may be subject to unusual risks before it reaches 
the stage in which it is normally marketed. Values assigned at any given date should reflect 
the risks to which the property will be subject before it finally "matures" into income. 


Many States have in part avoided some of these difficult problems of valuation by re 
sorting to exemptions of personal property to some specified maximum amount. The most common 
of these are the exemptions of a few hundred or even a thousand dollars applying to household 
furnishings and personal effects. Numerous variations in the exemption provisions can be 
found among the States. In some cases, exemptions include not only household and personal 
effects, but also artisans’ tools, farm machinery, farm products stored on the farm where pro 
duced, or young livestock. Other exemptions of flat amounts are not restricted as to types of 
property but may be claimed only by special classes of taxpayers, such as widows, war veterans, 
or the blind. The extreme case, of course, is complete exemption of all personal property 
from taxation under the general property tax. New York, since 1933 and Delaware, since 1939 
specifically provide such complete exemptions. 


The administrative difficulty of assessing and collecting taxes on mny kinds of 
personal property, particularly such as household and personal effects, is o°ten presented as 
a sufficient argument for complete abandonment of personal property taxation. It is pointed 
out that the amount of property for most individual listings must be small and little revenue 
can gccruefrom each. Under such conditions the revenue obtained from these listings often 
would not be adequate to meet the cost of carrying forward the necessary records of assessment, 
levy, and collection. Thus it is held by many that there is nothing to be gained by trying to 


tax numerous minute and widely scattered quantities of personal property. 
hand, there are those who hold that efficient administrative procedures could be established 
which would permit assessment and taxation, at a reasonable administrative cost, of much of 
the personal property which now escapes taxation but that it is usually politically inexpe- 


dient to do so. 


In the taxation of motor vehicles various devices have been resorted to in the effort 
About one-half of the States exempt motor vehicles 

from the property tax and instead subject them to fees, licenses, or special taxes that are 
at least partly in lieu of the general property tax. 
motor vehicles under their personal property tax laws although many of these assign arbi- 
trary assessed values to all vehicles of a given make and model. 
also impose license, or registration fees on motor vehicles. 


to achieve administrative feasibility. 


can be seen in this varied treatment. 


toward the special costs involved. 
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ing that the general tax liability also has been met. 


The major part of the farmer’s liability under the general property tax, of course, 
Yet in spite of the various special pro- 
visions previously mentioned, taxes on farm personal property amounted to a substantial 
sum each year. The accompanying table shows total farm real estate taxes, total farm 
personal property taxes and the ratio between the two series. 


arises from his ownership of farm real estate. 


Taxes levied against farm real estate and farm personal property, 1924-38 


AMOUNT PAID BY FARMERS 


The other half of the States tax 


These States, of course, 
Some mixture of basic concepts 
The second group of States may be said to follow the 
theory that since all property receives certain general benefits, as for example police 
protection, it should contribute to the support of general government, and that property 
which gets special privileges or services from government should contribute separately 

For the first group of States mentioned above it may be 
said that the one charge covers both the general tax liability represented by the auto- 
mobile and a charge for the owner’s privilege of operating it on public highways. 
some States in the second group achieve essentially the same result by withholding the 
special privilege of operating an automobile on highways until evidence is presented show- 


Year 


Farm real 
estate taxes 


Farm personal 
property taxes 


+ 
Personal property 
taxes as percentage 
of real estate taxes 


1,000 dollars 


511,370 
516, 790 
525,564 
544, 690 
555,635 
567,493 
566, 169 
524, 865 
460, 261 
398, 633 
384,438 
393,734 
397, 390 
409, 674 
407, 006 


1,000 dollars 


63, 686 
62, 815 
63,953 
65,700 
69,490 
73,396 
70, 998 
55,243 
43,423 
34, 982 
35,925 
37,571 
40,739 
42,563 
44,003 


Percent 


12. 
12. 
10. 


On the other 


= 
1924 j 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 2 
1930 
1931 
1932 9 
1933 8 a 
1934 9 
1935 9 q 
1936 10 q 
1937 10 a 
1938 10 4 


The comparisons made below for taxes on farm personal property and farm real estate 
have been developed from materials in the published reports of various State agencies. 

The classifications "farm real estate" and "farm personalty," or their equivalent, seldom 
appear in the reports in precisely that form. This makes it necessary to select from such 
categories as are used, those which seem most closely to approximate the desired classes. 
For only | State do the available reports show directly the amount of taxes levied against 
each class of property. For the other States total assessed values, by classes, can be 
used under the assumption that for a State as a whole the tax rate averages about the same 
on real and personal property, and therefore the ratio between real and personalty taxes 


will be the same as the ratio between their assessments. This assumption, of 


course, may 
odmit some error, particularly in those cases where there is wide variation in the pro 
portions of the two types of property and in the tax rates among the taxing jurisdictions 
within the State. The estimated ratios between farm personal taxes and farm real estate 
taxes for the 31 States for which data have been obtained are used in developing “he ratios 


for the country as a whole. 


The composition of the farm property taxed in a given State depends upon the type 
of farm enterprise, the specific tax laws applicable and the admiristration of these laws. 
The importance of administration can be illustrated by the situation in New York. Over a 
period of time personal property in this State largely disappeared from the tax rolls, 
particularly in rural areas. Thus the law which in 1933 withdrew personal property from 
the general property tax base merely legalized an administrative practice of long standing. 


The influence of a dominant type of enterprise is to be seen in the Western Range 
States. Largely because of the importance of livestock, which makes up about 90 percent of 
the taxable personalty, taxes on farm personal property in Wyoming and Nevada amount to 
Oue-third to one-half as much as the taxes on farm real estate. The relationship between 
taxes on personal and real property in the Range States also is influenced by the fact 
that the taxable farm land is frequently augmented by public lands used for grazing pur 
poses on a lease or permit basis. Thus the taxes on livestock and other personal property 
are compared with real estate taxes which apply to only part of the real estate used in 
farm operations. 


The decline in the ratio of personal to real estate taxes from 1929 to 1933 and the 
subsequent rise is worthy of note, although the period obviously i not long enough to be 
conclusive as to the causes of the fluctuations. An important factor influencing the 
ratios was the relatively greater changes in the value of livestock on farms as compared 
with the changes in value of farm real estate. Petween 1929 and 1933 the value of farm 
land and buildings decreased 36 percent, while the total value of five of the principal 
categories of livestock on farms fell 55 percent. From 1933 to 1938 both value figures 
increased - land and buildings 16 percent and livestock 73 percent. This comparison can. 
not be used in a precise way because assessed values typically change later and to a lesser 
degree than do actual property values. Wowever, during the period studied it appears that 
both assessed and actual values of farm personal property fluctuated more widely than did 
land values. 


The tax position of personal property relative to real estate has been affected in 

a number of States by changes in the scope of exemptions under the genera! property tax. 
In Louisiana, for example, taxes on farm personal property were sharply reduced after 1934 
by a series of liberalizations of exemption provisions. This reduction is not fully re 
flected in the ratio of personal property taxes to real estate taxes, however, because the 
latter were also reduced by a homestead exemption law. It is reported that as a result of 
these two changes, a large number of Louisiana farmers now pay no property taxes on either 
real or personal property. 
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Other factors also may influence the relationships between taxes on personal and 
real property, particularly within counties or other assessing units. For example, there 
is the possibility that assessment of personal property varies in its completeness from 
year to year. Assessing officers may for a time place great emphasis on completeness of 
assessment, with the result that there is a substantial increase in the amount Listed. 

Over a period of time, the relative amount may decrease until such a time as there is a 

re emphasis on completeness that results in increases. This sort of influence may not show 
up in State-wide figures, however, unless numerous counties are in about the same relative 
position in this cycle of emphasis. 


That there is no consistent philosophy underlying the development of personal prop- 
erty taxation is apparent from a cursory survey of the situation. The present personal 
property tax “system” probably can best be characterized as the result of a development 
in which the effort to achieve justice in the distribution of the tax burden often has 
been modified by considerations of administrative and political expediency. Many questions 
are unanswered. To what extent should personal property used in living (household goods 
and personal effects) be subjected to taxation? To what extent should personal property 
used in one’s livelihood (artisans’ tools and farm machinery) be subjected to taxation? 
Should these individually-owned and -used types of personal property be treated one way 
and factory equipment another? Are there social gains from exempting certain kinds of 
personal property that will offset the resulting heavier taxes on other property or the 
resort to other kinds of taxes? Answers to such questions are not to be found in the 
facts of personal property taxation alone, but must be sought in a more general taxation 
philosophy. 


EMERGENCY CROP LOANS.-- Loans outstanding at the end of each of the first three quarters of 
1940 were slightly larger than on corresponding dates in 1939. After reaching a seasonal 
peak of $129,548,000 on July 1, 1940, loans outstanding declined to $126,522,000 on 

October 1, 1940. Decreases occurred during the third quarter in all States except Florida, 
Kansas, New Mexico, and Washington. 


Loans made through October 1, 1940 totaled $18,582,000 as compared with $14,535,000 
during the same period in 1939. 


FARM DEBT ADJUSTMENT.-- For the year ended September 30, 1940 a total of 27,451 individual 
debt-adjustment cases were reported to the Farm Security Administration as having been ad- 
justed. This is an average of 2,288 cases per month as compared with an average of 2,185 
cases per month reported for the entire period from September 1, 1935 through September 30, 
1940. The average amount of debt adjustment per case for the year ended September 30, 

1940 was $472 as compared with an average of $714 per case for the entire period since 
September 1, 1935. For the year ended September 30, 1940 the average percentage reduction 
was 17.4 percent, whereas for the entire period since September 1, 1935 the average per- 
centage reduction was 22.8 percent. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AND FARM TAXES 


DONALD JACKSON, Senior Agricultural Economist 


Perhaps the safest general tax prediction at any time is that total taxes will, over 
any considerable period, increase. When the question is reduced to specific taxes at 
specific times and places, however, the evidence to warrant a prediction is in many cases 
almost completely wanting. Nevertheless, to the agricultural industry it is the latter, 
more specific prediction which is of direct importance. 


During the past decade farmers have labored under a tax burden which in thousands of 
cases has proved economically fatal. Farms have become tax delinquent and if not alienated 
have gone so far in the delinquency process that the owners have little chance of redeeming 
their property. During the same period, as a result of failure to collect adequate tax 
revenues, rural local governments have often reduced wages and salaries and cut services. 
In some cases, in fact, the local units had to be abandoned. Since the depths of the de- 
pression the economic condition of farmers in general has been sufficiently improved to in- 
crease considerably their taxpaying ability. Thus in the past few years many rural local 
governments have collected appreciably greater amounts of tax revenues than they have levied, 
due to payments on delinquent accounts, but others have on their books large amounts 
of delinquent taxes and are having trouble in collecting current levies. 


During the period from 1920 to 1929 farm real estate taxes, the most important of 
all farm taxes, rose at a rate that averaged 2 percent per year. Between 1929 and 1934 they 
fell by 37 percent or about to their 1919 level. Since 1934 they have risen again by a 
little more than | percent a year. But taxes other than those on farm property now add 
major amounts to the farmers’ tax bill. Between 1919 and 1930 gasoline taxes and automobile 
licenses came to add perhaps 150 million dollars annually or an amount equal to nearly 25 
percent of the 1930 farm property taxes. The amount of these taxes has changed relatively 
little since 1930, but during the 1930s numerous general sales taxes have been imposed, 
and by 1936 added an estimated 25 million dollars per year to farmer-paid taxes. 


For several years, low farm income and mounting tax delinquency undoubtedly held the 
increase in farm property tax levies to a lower rate than otherwise would have obtained. 
Then for the very reason that farm income was low, it seemed necessary to increase govern- 
mental services in many farm communities. Put as local taxes could not be much increased, 
revenue to meet the cost came by one route or another from State and Federal taxes or from 
increase of public debt. 


Two effects suggest themselves as possible results of present trends in economic 
activity and defense spending. Increased employment at present wage levels, or better, 
should increase the domestic demand for farm commodities. This in turn should increase 
gross farm income, and probably will increase farmers’ taxpaying ability by about as great 
a percentage as the increase in income. For an individual farmer this obviously cannot be 
true until he is making a net margin above costs, but it appears reasonable that farm income 
has risen enough since the depths of the depression so that for farmers as a whole ability 
to pay taxes will increase as fast as does income. As to what the farm income situation may 
be for the next year, the Bureau of Agricultural Feonomics has recently made a statement, 
from which the following two paragraphs are quoted: 
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"Larger cash income from marketings of farm products and increased 
costs of farm production are in prospect for 1941. Basis for this outlook 
is a prospective increase in prices of farm products and an increase in the 
eneral level of prices of commodities and services used in farm production. 
The higher prices of farm products will be induced by improvement in con 
sumer buyung power and a rise in the general level of wholesale prices of 
all commodities. Higher prices of commodities and services used in farm 
production are expected to resuit from the increased demand for materials 
and men in the production of industrial goods for national defense 


Whe exoet extent of the prospective rise in prices of farm products 

and in the costs of production cannot be predicted It is probabie, however 

that part of the increase in income from farm marketings may be offset by 

the higher « 3 of production. Another consideration is that not all farm 

products will share in the higher price The market for several majo 

export crops will probably be restricted by reduced foreign demand. and 

prices of these crops will be supported largely by Government loan and e port 

programs [Income from livestock and liv qst or k products is expected to 

crease more than the income from ¢« rops." 

The other important aspect of the situation concerns tte type of governm | 

spending. In this, the recent years fail to give a 2ood parallel to what may be expected 
ror the near future etense spencing is largely analogous to war spending Yhe function 


to be directly served is almost exclusively Federal, and the direct cost necessai ily falls 


on the Federal Treasury 

A reasonable thing to anticipate is increased Federal income taxes and increased 
Federal borrowing Federal excise taxes may also be increased Significantly, first as 
higher rates on the so-called "luxury" or “nuisance” taxes, and then perhaps as a general 
sales tax. The probability is that farmers will not pay large amounts in income taxes 
Fven if exemptions are greatly reduced, the net income of most farmers wil] still be 
largely exempt And e n if ates are steet l increased they can hardly be expecte d to 
yield large amounts when applied to the residual of the farmer’s income above exempt ions 
For the most part any farm income reached at al! } y Federal income taxes may be ¢ xpected 


1 
to fall into the class takin the itowest tax 


Luxury and nuisance taxes ordinarily will be avoided by farmers 


1 ie to a considerable 
extent. General sales taxes, however, or levies on gasoline, automobiles, or most other 
common items of production or consumption take real effect on farmers’ incomes It is to 


be expected, nevertheless, that even if Federal taxes against farmers are considerably in 


creased, State and local levies will continue to « prise the bulk of the farm tax bill 
As to the near future trend of State and local tax levies, 


an analysis of deve’ op 


ments during the World War 


p period may prove particularly instructive Farm real estate 
taxes per acre rose about 36 percent from 19!’ to 19) , and 10° percent from 1914 to 1926 
Increase in income was ample to pay the higher taxes, however, and actual burden seems not 
to have increased. This undoubtedly resulted in part from the nature of the tax inc reases 


A cursory examination of State and local yperations and public finance du: 


ing the 
World War fails to show any substantial nev impetus to the rising trend of governmental] 
services Tax revenues themselves increased ughtly in the same ratio lid prices of 
the things which make up State and loca! government costs 'n other wo js, expenditures 
met by tary -evenues increased only about sufficient ly to amount to the in-reased prices 
and wages paid by government; the physical amount of Jal or, commodities, d services pur 
chased by these tax revenues does not seem to have inc reased appreciably iring the 
per iod In the pei tod now ahead, it seems I rovable that similar ly State local taxes, 
and thus the principal farm taxes, can be expected to receive no great impetus from 


national defense activity except as such act ivity results in higher costs for goods and 


services. 


The Agricultural Situation, Oct. 1949, pp 45 
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PERSONAL AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CARRIED BY 
RURAL AND URBAN GROUPS 


ALLAN J. FISHER, Formerly Associate Agricultural Economist 


Very little information is available regarding the amount of life, health and acci- 
dent, and automobile insurance carried by farmers. Farmers undoubtedly need insurance as 
much as other groups, for farming is generally classified as one of the more hazardous in- 
dustries. The very fact, however, that the farmer is accustomed to taking risks in connec- 
tion with his business may be a reason why farmers as a rule have not been as well insured 
as persons im other industries. Also, it is probable that farmers have not been canvassed 
so thoroughly as other classes of potential assureds. Furthermore, many kinds of life in- 
surance are in large measure forms of investment, and, since farmers usually have relative- 
ly heavy investments in such items as land and equipment, the desire and need for life 
insurance is not so pronounced among farmers as among industrial groups. 


Few, if any, data regarding insurance carried by farmers can be obtained from 
insurance companies, as their records are not classified in such a manner as to provide 
this information Most information, therefore, with respect to the amount of insurance 
protection carried by farmers must come from farm surveys. In 1936 a survey of consumer 
incomes and consumer expenditures was conducted by the Bureau of Home Economics and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with other Federal agencies. Data were obtained 
in this study on expenditures for life insurance, health and accident insurance, and auto- 
mobile insurance. The major part of this article is a summary and analysis of the expend- 
itures for insurance as shown by this survey in 64 counties representing 24 farming areas, 
140 villages in or near the farming areas, and 19 small cities.? 


The accompanying map (fig. 1) portrays the distribution of the samples It is 
apparent that large sections of the country were untouched by the survey; yet the project 


is the most extensive one of its kind yet attempted. As a result of eligibility require- 
ments for the sample - race, family composition, farm operation, and period of residence 
on the farm - it is probable that in the areas covered, many rural families with low in- 


comes were eliminated from the study ~ In all of the farming areas except that in Kansas 


the ineligible group comprised half or more of the number of families. It is probable 
that the figures represent expenditures for groups with incomes higher than the average 
for farmers as a whole 


1 This portion of ihe survey was condu ‘ed by ihe Bureau of Home Economics The survey of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics included an addiitonal 10 small cities, 14 medium-sized cities, 6 large 
cities, and 2 meiropolises 


2 The Bureau of Home Economics s udy included a total of 16,878 farm families, 9,431 families in 
villages, and 7,520 families in smajl cities. The survey was limiied to families containing hus- 
band and wife who had been married for ai leasi a year and whu were boih naiive born The size of 
the family ‘ranged from 2 io & members Only white families were included except in the Southeast 


area where Negro families also were inierviewed Families which had received relief in any form 
during the year or thai had not kept house for ai least 9 months of ihe year were excluded. A 


further requirement for farm families was ¢ hat he family musi have operated the farm throughout 
the report year Excluded from farm-populaiion groups were families of farm laborers, families 
living on iracits of land too small or in o.her ways failing to meei the Census definition of a farm, 
and families thai did not engage in agricul:ure as a business, i e, had no gross income from sale 


of farm producis 


For a further discussion of the methodology employed in the original survey and appraisals of 
the samples obtained. see "Consumer FExpend ives in the United States," National Resources Commit- 
an Fa and ii t enarimen f ure Misc ) 
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The survey covered a report year which consisted of a 12-month period ending any 
time between December 31, 1935, and December 31, 1936. In some of the areas covered, farm 
income for such a period may not have been typical due to severe drought, and, consequently, 
there may not have been a normal relationship between income and insurance expenditures. 

For example, in the region where negative incomes were reported, a larger percentage of 
families having such negative incomes carried insurance than did families in several of the 
positive income groups. Furthermore, average premiums paid by families in the negative 
income group were higher than in several of the positive income groups. 


Information is not available from this survey regarding the amount of insurance 
carried. Data were obtained, however, relative to the insurance premiums paid. Although 
premiums give an indication of the amount of insurance carried, they are not an accurate 
index because premium rates vary widely, depending on numerous factors including the terms 
of the contract and the degree of risk to which the assured is exposed. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


The survey indicates that some life insurance was carried by 43 percent of the farm 
families (table 1). Due to previously mentioned bias in the sample, it is probable that 
this percentage is larger than the average for all farm families in the country. A smaller 
proportion of farm families carried insurance than did village and city families. As com 
pared with 43 percent of farm families, 63 percent of the families in villages and 77 per 
cent of the families in small cities carried life insurance. ‘These percentages might have 
been larger, had the survey been made before the depression. Many life insurance policies, 
especially small policies having limited loan values, were allowed to lapse in the de - 
pression years prior to 1935 36. 


On an average, farm families carrying life insurance paid $7 a year in premiums, 
families in villages paid $99.44, and families in small cities paic $119.73. Thus, not 
only were fewer farm families insured, but these averages suggest that the amount of in 
surance carried was less than in the case of village and city families. 


There is a relatively consistent relationship between the percentage of families 
paying life insurance premiums and the size of income (fig. 2). There is also a relatively 
consistent relationship between the size of life insurance premiums and the size of income. 
These relationships exist not only for farm families, but also for village and small city 
families. 


Comparisons on a regional basis are found in figures 3 and 4 and table 1. Regional 
variations are not pronounced. In fact, a study of the sub regions (not shown in figure 1) 
indicates that there is a greater var ation within regions than between regions. One varia 
tion does appear. The premiums paid by persons in the low income groups in the Southeast 
region are substantially smaller than in the other regions. 


One reason why farmers purchase less Life insurance than village and city persons 
as a means of providing for future security in the event of death of the head of the family 
is that farmers usually invest substantial amounts in the farm enterprise A survey made 
in Minnesota in 1929 indicated that about 72 percent of the investments of farm families 
were in “land owne~ hip and operation", 6 percent were in insurance, and 22 percent in 
other investments * Theve is one respect in which insurance provides better security for 


Zimmerman, C C. "“In:omes aud Expenditures of Minnesota Farm and City Families." Bulletin No. 255, 
1929, Agricultural Experiment Starion, University of Minnesota, p. 10 
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Table |.- Life insurance premiums paid by farm families? 


All regions 


New England 


| Middle Atlantic and 


| North Central 
Percent Percent | | Percent 
of fam-| Average of fam-| Average of fam-| Average 
Income group Fam- | ilies | premiums Fam ilies | premiums Fam- | ilies | premiums 
ilies | inter-| paid by ilies | inter-| paid by | ilies | inter-| paid by 
inter— | viewed those inter-| viewed those inter—| viewed those 
viewed | paying| carrying | viewed/ paying| carrying | viewed) paying carrying 
pre- insurance pre- insurance | pre- insurance 
miums miums | miums 
Number Percent Dollars Number Percent Dollars Number Percent Dollars 
Negative incomes 104 44.2 80.19 - - ~ - 
$0 - 29 528 27.7 43.43 10 10.0 78.00 71 31.0 121.27 
250 - 499 | 2,097 31.0 25.38 28 21.4 39.15 295 25.8 59.55 
500 749 | 2,782 32.1 32.61 82 30.5 55.17 571 25.7 67.04 
~ TD - 999 | 2,651 39.0 42.55 111 37.8 67.29 787 33.8 59.44 
1,000 1,249 | 2,094 45.3 58.07 4 48.9 82.76 815 41.8 76.97 
1,250 - 1,499 | 1,752 46.4 65.47 74 58.1 86.41 741 41.7 76.15 
1,500 - 1,999 | 2,264 51.1 78.17 93 66.7 89.55 1,031 46.6 86.38 
2,000 - 2,499 | 1,182 59.2 99.54 Ww 70.6 146.87 550 51.1 105.30 
2,500 - 2,999 618 0.7 125.90 11 63.6 86.85 271 54.2 126.73 
3,000 - 3,999 534 61.4 154.27 - - - 247 49.0 150.08 
4,000 4,999 146 71.9 214.02 - - - 42 45.2 268.15 
5,000 -- 9,999 112 69.6 302.10 - - 39 48.7 216.31 
10,000 - 19,999 14 85.7 1,057.07 - - - - - 
Total and 
average .... 116,878 43.2 72.00 537 47,7 84.87 5,460 40.8 89.62 
Plains and Mountain Pacific Southeast * 
Negative incomes 104 44.2 80.19 - 
$0 249 120 28.3 63.49 37 27.0 43.29 290 27.2 12.69 
250 499 225 24.9 56.53 116 26.7 95.81 1,433 33.6 11.4 
500 - 749 2600 28.5 59.51 233 23.6 71.12 1,636 36.2 2.19 
750 999 261 38.7 72.42 248 38.3 66.73 1,4 42.6 22.08 
1,000 - 1,249 162 43.8 63.56 241 46.5 71.90 782 48.3 32.90 
1, 250 1,499 134 40.3 88.95 269 47.2 81.49 534 52.4 38.67 
1,500 1,999 149 45.0 86.01 445 54.2 87.93 546 56.4 53.75 
2,000 2,499 59 55.9 113.85 294 62.6 111.06 245 72.7 69.50 
2,500 2,999 36 52.8 145.26 150 65.3 131.57 150 69.3 118 48 
3, 000 3.999 25 44.0 131.27 129 72.1 173.26 133 77.4 144.50 
4, 000 4,999 - - 38 74.3 201.63 66 89.4 202.25 
5,000 9,999 19 73.7 371.99 88.3 316.57 
19,000 — 19,999 - - - - - 14 85.7 1,057.07 
Total and 
qerage .... 1,535 36.9 977.38 3210 49.0 104.26 7,127 46.40 


1 Based on survey made by the Bureau of Home Economics. 
premiums for areas surveyed into regional and 


2 Includes some Negro families. 


" 


In combining average percentages and average 
all regions" figures, simple averages have been used. 
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PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES HAVING LIFE, HEALTH AND 
ACCIDENT, AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE AND AVERAGE 
PREMIUMS PAID, BY INCOME GROUPS 
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FIGURE 2. 
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the future than other investments. In the case of life insurance, full protection is 
obtained immediately, whereas in the case of other invested funds the protection at any 
given time is limited to the capital actually accumulated. 


The inadequacy of premium data as indicative of the amount of insurance carried is 
particularly evident with respect to life insurance. A given premium will buy differing 
amounts, depending upon whether the policy is straight life, endowment, group, or other 
form. Moreover, the age of the assured is an important factor affecting the premium 
rates. The diversity of life insurance policies carried by farm families is indicated in 
a study of 200 farm families in Ingham County, Michigan.* Life insurance policies held by 
99 families were distributed as follows: 


The figures and comparisons given up to this point are based only on premiums paid, 
not on the amount of insurance carried, and perhaps represent a better-than-average group 
of farmers. Certain studies made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics concerning farm 
laborers in 11 counties of 11 different States were based on the amount of insurance 
carried rather than the amount of premium paid, and reflected insurance protectiaqn held 
by a lower-income stratum of the farm population.° The average amount of insurance carried 
by farm laborers as shown by these studies was $1,026, the face of the policies ranging 
from $25 to $12,000. Lower amounts of protection were found to predominate among Negro 
laborers. Typical amounts of insurance carried by Negro laborers were $100, $150, and 
$250, whereas typical amounts carried by white laborers were $500, $1,000, $1,500, and 
$2,000. The predominance of small policies among Negro laborers suggests that much of this 
insuramn s is industrial or burial insurance 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Health and accident insurance is closely related to life insurance in that it 
provides protection against personal hazards. Fewer farmers carry health and accident 
insurance than carry life insurance. Only 10 percent of the farm families surveyed 
carried health and accident insurance, whereas 43 percent carried life insurance. Life 
insurance policies sometimes include disability provisions, but since current practice of 
insurance companies is to limit such benefits to waiver of premium, the health and acci- 
dent protection in such policies is not large. 


Health and accident insurance was carried by 10 percent of the farm families sur- 
veyed, by 23 percent of the village families, and by 31 percent of the small city families. 
The average premium paid by farm families for health and accident insurance was $24.21, by 
village families - $28.66, and by small city families - $32.93 (table 2). 


4Gross, I. H., and Bosworth, M. R., “Insurance of Farm Families," Technical Bulletin No. 183, 1933. 
Agricultural Rx periment Station, Michigan Siate College, p. 10. 


5Based on studies by Tom Yasey and Josiah C. Folsom. A typical title is "Survey of Agricultural 
Labor Conditions in Concordia Parish, Louisiana 
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Table 2.- Health and accident insurance premiums paid by farm families? 
regions New England 
Percent Percent Percent 
of fam] Average of fam-| Average of fam-| Average 
Income group Fam- ilies premiums Fam- ilies | premiums Fam- | ilies | premiums 
ilies inter-| paid by ilies | inter—| paid by ilies | inter—| paid by 
inter— | viewed those inter— | viewed those inter—| viewed those 
viewed | paying] carrying | viewed| paying | carrying | viewed] paying carrying 
pre- | insurance pre- | insurance pre- | insurance 
miums miums miums 
Number Percent Dollars Number Percent Dollars Number Percent Dollars 
Negative incomes 104 8.7 16.18 = 
$0 - 249 528 9.1 9.17 10 0 - 71 11.3 12.96 
2500 - 499 2,097 8.2 12.70 28 7.4 0.98 295 4.1 23.17 
500 —- 749 2, 782 7.8 16.03 82 14.6 15.99 571 6.7 14.55 
THO 999 2,61 7.6 18.09 111 11.7 2.73 787 8.3 17.09 
1,000 - 1,249 2,094 8.8 25.44 94 11.7 8.80 815 9.0 26.81 
1,20 - 1,499 1, 752 11.0 21.06 74 16.2 11.35 741 9.4 17.46 
1,500 - 1,999 2,264 13.4 28.51 93 17.2 23.27 1,031 11.3 24.94 
2,000 - 2,499 1,182 12.4 38.59 3A 23.5 22.99 550 10.2 43.19 
2,300 - 2,999 618 14.4 23.35 11 18.2 7.98 271 11.1 26. 27 
3,000 3,999 534 17.4 33.53 ~ 2A7 15.4 21.97 
4,000 4,999 146 11.0 23.48 42 7.1 7.65 
5,000 —- 9,999 112 13.4 51.87 ~ * = 39 20.5 62.01 
10,000 — 19,999 14 35.7 66.22 = - 
Total and 5 
average .... 16,878 10.0 24.21 537 14.2 14.84 5 ,460 9.5 24.52 
Plains and Mountain Pacific Sout heast 
Negative incomes 104 8.7 16.18 - - 
$o - 249 120 5.8 13.87 37 8.1 11.33 290 10.3 6.85 
20 - 499 225 3.6 39.52 116 5.0 31.18 1,433 9.9 9.56 
500 - 749 200 7.7 31.77 233 11.2 18.51 1,636 7.3 13.35 
7 - 999 261 9.2 29.62 2A8 u.7 14.93 1,2 5.6 19.22 
1,000 - 1,249 162 9.9 2.69 2A1 17.0 19.16 782 5.6 33.46 
1,250 - 1,499 134 14.9 25.85 269 20.4 23.86 534 6.6 24.43 
1,500 - 1,999 149 14.1 38.66 4S 25.4 29.27 546 7.0 31.21 
2,000 - 2,499 59 13.6 49.49 204 21.8 36.95 245 4.1 3.31 
2,500 - 2,999 36 11.1 33.76 150 2.7 50.10 150 10.7 38.77 
3,000 — 3,999 B 8.0 55.49 129 24.8 38.55 133 15.8 44.70 
4,000 4,999 38 13.2 31.76 66 12.1 24.25 
5,000 9,999 - 19 10.5 15.96 9.3 50.01 
10,000 — 19,999 = 14 35.7 66.22 
Total and 
average ..... 1,535 9.1 30.16 2 ,219 18.7 29.50 7,137 7.6 19.67 
1 Based on a survey made by the Bureau of Home Economics. In combining average percentages and aver— 
ae pocbtem for areas surveyed into regional and "all regions" figures, simple averages have been 
2 Includes some Negro families. 
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The tendency for the percentage of families carrying insurance to increase with the 
size of income is less pronounced in health and accident insurance than in life insurance. 
Also, the tendency for the average premium paid to increase with the size of income is less 
pronounced in health and accident insurance than in life insurance (fig. 3). 


It has been estimated by the National Safety Council that some 4,200 farmers were 
accidentally killed during 1939 while at work and that non-fatal injuries in agricultural 
accidents were 50 times as numerous. It has been estimated also that there are about four 
deaths from non-agricultural accidents on farms for every one that occurs while farmers 
are at work.® Surveys in several States indicate that the most common causes of fatal 
farm accidents are machinery, animals, and falls. It would seem that farmers should not 
only carry more insurance, but should engage in accident prevention activities on a scale 
more comparable to that found in industry. 


In view of the character of farm work, insurance companies rate farmers with arti- 
sans and mechanics such as building tradesmen and engineers in the classification of 
occupational risks for the establishment of premium-rates. This class bears a fairly high 
premium rate. Some newspaper policies are available costing approximately a penny a day 
with limited protection, but the relatively large premiums paid for health and accident 
insurance, as shown by the survey of the Bureau of Home Economics, indicate that if health 
and accident insurance is taken at all, one of the more comprehensive, higher-cost poli- 
cies is likely to be selected. 


A possible reason why only a small percentage of farmers carry health and accident 
insurance may be that a considerable part of farm production continues despite a temporary 
incapacity of the farm operator. Crops continue growing, family labor may do much of the 
work, and neighbors may lend a hand. The consequences of temporary or even permanent dis- 
ability may be less disastrous to the farmer than to the village or city wage-earner, since 
the farmer is not completely deprived of the means of subsistence. Moreover, as mentioned 
earlier, the farm population is probably canvassed less intensively by agents selling in- 
surance, and there has been less development of group insurance than in cities and villages. 


AUTOMOBILE IMSURANCE 


More farm families apparently carry automobile insurance than carry health and acci- 
dent insurance(fig. 4). There are, of course, many farm families that do not own auto- 
mobiles and therefore would have no occasion to buy such insurance. Approximately three- 
fourths of the farm families surveyed owned automobiles, and of this group approximately 
34 perceat carried automobile insurance (table 3). This compares unfavorably with the 
figures shown for villages and small cities, where approximately two-thirds of the families 
surveyed owned automobiles, of which 48 percent carried automobile insurance. 


The average automobile insurance premium paid by farm families was $22.17 as compared 
with $26.91 paid by village families and $26.60 paid by small city families. Generally 
speaking, premium rates for automobile insurance are lower for farmers than for urban per- 
sons because of the lower risk involved, particularly the accident risk. This difference 
in premium rates may account for the fact that the average premium paid by farmers is 
smaller than that paid by persons living in villages and small cities. On the other hand, 
lower premiums paid by farm families may result from the purchase of less-complete insur- 
ance coverage by farmers. Possibly, fewer of them purchase liability and collision in- 
surance than in the case of village and city families. 


SAccident Facts - 1940 Edition, National Safety Council, Inc. 
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AVERAGE PREMIUMS PAID BY FARM FAMILIES HAVING LIFE, 
HEALTH AND ACCIDENT, AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, 
BY INCOME GROUPS, AND BY REGIONS 
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PERCENTAGE OF FARM FAMILIES HAVING LIFE, HEALTH AND 
ACCIDENT, AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, BY 
INCOME GROUPS, AND BY REGIONS* 
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* PERCENTAGES FOR AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE ARE BASED ONLY ON FAMILIES OWNING AUTOMOBILES 
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Table 3.- Automobile insurance premiums paid by farm families? 


All regions New England 
ities | ities Average | ities Average 
Pree ilies paid by ‘atin ilies paid by pow ilies paid by 
mobile} Paying} those | Paying) those | mobile| Paying | those 

nd-| Pre- carrying end-| Pre- carrying end-| Pre- carrying 
miums | insurance miums | insurance ures| ™iums | insurance 
Number Percent Dollars Number Percent Dollars Number Percent Dollars 
incomes 95 16.8 14.00 - - - - 
217 22.1 26. 66 1 100.0 4.58 48 43.8 27.55 
814 13.3 20.90 15 13.3 12.18 226 23.5 15.50 
1,461 17.2 19.06 48 29.2 16.81 478 26.8 16. 23 
1,811 21.0 18.70 69 39.1 12.87 687 29.4 16.50 
1, 68 30.0 19.26 65 35.4 20.72 748 41.0 18.11 
1,497 35.7 19.61 58 53.4 16.95 683 44.9 17.47 
2,080 44.6 21.25 82 6.9 21.86 969 55.4 18.17 
1,105 24.14 33 72.7 26.34 508 21.52 
588 55.3 25.59 10 @.0 25.70 249 70.3 21.77 
511 56.6 28.42 233 6.2 25.33 
4,000 - 4,999 139 56.1 26.26 - - 39 4.6 17.84 
5,000 - 9,999 104 66.1 35.94 - - * 37 86.5 27.63 
10,000 — 19,999 14 4.3 67.22 
Total and 
average .....]| 12,099 34.2 22.27 381 47.8 19.67 4,905 46.4 19.20 
Plains and Mountain Pacific Southeast ? 
Negative incomes 95 16.8 14.00 - 
$0 - 249 110 14.5 26.51 33 30.3 27.24 25 0 ~ 
250 - 499 205 6.3 14.99 96 25.0 33.72 272 5.9 25.42 
' 500 - 749 233 8.6 21.22 198 25.8 22.47 504 7.5 23.71 
70 - 999 42 8.7 2.86 22 31.1 22.22 588 10.2 22.44 
1,000 - 1,249 155 10.3 12.63 227 37.9 23.47 463 14.0 20.23 
1,250 - 1,499 126 15.9 15.82 24 44.5 25.63 376 16.8 21.80 
1,500 - 1,999 146 20.5 24.92 434 53.7 27.82 449 16.5 20.94 
2,000 - 2,499 57 22.8 23.26 285 &.2 29.55 222 22.5 20.68 
2,500 - 2,999 36 22.2 23.51 149 69.8 32.42 144 22.2 2.77 
3,000 —- 3,999 P43) 16.0 20.56 123 78.9 35.77 130 27.7 22.54 
4,000 —- 4,999 - - - 36 86.1 35.16 “A 21.9 26.41 
5,000 9,999 18 94.4 60.20 42.6 29.55 
10,000 — 19,999 - - 4 67.22 
Total and 
Average ....- 1,430 12.4 20.50 2,078 49.0 28.99 3,305 14.5 23.30 
: 1Based on a survey made by the Bureau of Home Economics with figures adjusted to include all premiums 
paid (for business use as well as family use). In combining average percentages and average premiums 
for areas surveyed into regional and "all regions" figures, simple averages have been used. 
2Includes some Negro families. 
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As in the case of life insurance, the percentage of families carrying insurance 


rises very rapidly with the increase in size of income. This rise is much more pro- 
nounced in automobile insurance than in health and accident insurance (fig. 4). On the 
other hand, average premiums paid for automobile insurance rise only slightly as the 
size of income increases. 


Some significant regional differences appear to exist. Nearly one-half of the 
farmers owning automobiles in the New England, Middle Atlantic, North Central, and 
Pacific regions carried automobile insurance, whereas in the Plains and Mountain regions 
and in the Southeast region the proportion was but little more than one-eighth. 


It may be significant that in recent years there has been a pronounced develop 
ment of automobile insurance companies associated with farmers’ organizations. The con- 
tinuance of this trend may narrow the present spread between the proportion of farm 
families and of city and village families carrying such insurance. A further possi- 
bility is that farmers may obtain more favorable rates if the above-named organizations 
confine their underwriting activities to farmer risks. 


SUMMARY 


Farmers in general are not heavily insured compared with village and small-city 
residents. Moreover, the premiums paid by farmers are less than those paid by village 
and city residents, indicating that the amount of insurance carried is less. The per 
centage of persons carrying insurance and the amount of premiums paid vary with the size 
of income. Of the three types of insurance studied, life insurance is carried most fre- 
quently, automobile insurance next, and health and accident insurance least frequently. 
These generalizations apply alike to farmers and persons living in villages and small 
cities. 


PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS INCREASE LOANS. -- During 1939-40 the production credit 
associations made loans (including renewals) aggregating $329,000,000. This amount was 
about 6 percent greater than the $310,000,000 loaned during 1938-39. 


Outstanding loans of the production credit associations rose from $188,000,000 on 
July 1, 1939 to $200,000,000 on July 1, 1940. There were increases in all geographic 
divisions, except in the New England and Pacific divisions. The largest increases, on a 


percentage basis, occurred in the Yest North Central and East South Central divisions. 


On July 1, 1940, the outstanding loans of the production credit associations were 


distributed among the geographic divisions as follows: 21 percent in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and South Atlantic States, 29 percent in the North Central States, 
25 percent in the South Central States, and 25 percent in the Mountain and Pacific 
States. 
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DETERMINING FARM-MORTGAGE RISK 
C. ®. KINSMAN, Agricultural Economist 


The unusual number of farm foreclosures and related defaults during the past decade 
has led to increased interest of both lenders and borrowers in the reasons why loans break 
down. Low farm income and maladjustments in the price structure, whereby farmers have had 
to pay relatively high prices for many of their purchases, undoubtedly have been the im- 
mediate causes of a large portion of these loan difficulties. The fact that some relatively 
high loans have weathered such circumstances and that foreclosures have been much less 
serious in some areas than in others, however, suggests that some loan-risk factors have 
either been overlooked or have not been given proper consideration. 


To obtain an understanding of the reasons for these loan difficulties and to apply 
the information effectively so that similar trouble may be avoided to a greater extent in 
the future requires not only the determination of what factors affect mortgage risk but 
also the development of a method whereby such information may be applied to obtain a more 
accurate measurement of loan soundness. One such method would be the development of a 
risk-rating system that could be used to evaluate each of the major loan-risk factors and 
to obtain a summary rating in which each factor would be weighted according to its relative 
importance. In this article some of the problems of developing farm-mortgage rating systems 
are discussed and one such system is outlined in detail. 


Mortgage-risk rating is the process of analyzing and weighting the risk factors in 
mortgage loans. The information so obtained may be of service to the borrower through help- 
ing him to determine the quality of his property and the degrees of risks that he would be 
assuming in obtaining loans of different amounts, and it aids the lender to classify mort- 
gages systematically in accordance with their quality as investments. It may also serve 
as a basis for determining the justifiable amount of loan on a property for different rates 
of interest that may be charged. 


MANY ELEMENTS INVOLVED IN MORTGAGE RISK 


Risk lies in the future. Risk rating, therefore, involves forecasting and prediction. 
It deals with probabilities. Risk rating involves determination of the likelihood of de- 
fault and loss. Through systematic analysis of each major risk factor it seeks to foresee 
probable ways in which failure and trouble may occur. : 


The factors that contribute to farm-mortgage risk are both numerous and complex, and 
are subject to an almost infinite number of possible combinations. First among the factors 
that should be considered are the various community and locational characteristics, as 
these determine to a large extent the degree of desirability of an area as a loan territory. 
Different types of areas create different types of agricultural opportunities. A variety 
of factors, such as soil fertility, climatic influences, and agricultural markets, market - 
ing facilities, and marketing costs, create differences in economic stability and trends. 


Next to be considered are the characteristics of the specific property on which the 
loan is proposed. Different characteristics of individual farms create wide differences in 
the degree of risk of loans within the same community. Productivity of the soil often varies 
greatly within very short distances. Drainage, erosion, and noxious weeds are much more 
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serious problems on some farms than on others. Unfavorable topography, inconvenient farm 
arrangements, and soils that are difficult to handle greatly increase production costs on 
some farms. 


Farm improvements are an important factor affecting farm-mortgage risk. Farm build. 
ings have differing probabilities with respect to durability; and different methods of con- 
struction, different sizes, and different functional plans introduce different degrees of 
risk. The suitability of the buildings to the land is an important risk factor that fre- 
quently is not given proper consideration. A property that is too expensively improved or 
is lacking in essential buildings in relation to the extent and nature of the farming 
operations and the community standards is not as desirable for loan purposes as a property 
that has suitable improvements. 


The location of the farm in the community with relation to improved roads, churches, 
schools, markets, and other community facilities, and the general desirability of the farm 
as a place to live are also highly important considerations in most cases. They are parti: - 
ularly important in case of part time farms. 


Also included in mortgage risk are the personal elements of the borrower, such as 
his experience and ability, his thrift, his attitude toward obligations, and his prospects 
for the future. In the final analysis the probability that a borrower will be able and 
willing to meet the mortgage obligation represents the first line of defense against 
trouble with the mortgage investment. Therefore, a poor borrower, when considered in re 
lation to the mortgage transaction requires a low rating of mortgage risk. At the same 
time, however, a good borrower cannot go very far in substituting for sound real estate 


security, because the original borrower may not remain identified with the loan during its 
entire life. 


From the standpoint of the lender the ratio of the mortgage loan to the value of the 
property pledged as security is, of course, also an important risk factor since his margin 
of safety is increased as the ratio of the loan to value is lowered. 


WIDE VARIETY OF RISK-RATING SYSTEMS IN USE 


Most institutions and individuals making farm mortgages use some process of estimat 
ing the risk involved. In the past many such processes have been unsystemat ic, reliance 
being placed to a large degree upon the individual opinion of the loan representative with 
out making a careful analysis of the reasons for his conclusions. A wide variation in the 
quality of appraisals and many serious errors in lending have resulted, because without a 
systematic analysis the loan representative is frequently influenced in his decision by 
some particular characteristic of the security or of the borrower, and he overlooks or dis 
counts the effects of other factors which have important bearing on the loan risk 


Some lending institutions have attempted to limit loan risk by restricting their 
loans to certain percentages of the appraised value of the property. The soundness of a 
mortgage transaction cannot always be thus assured. The ratio of loan to value expresses 
only the relationship between the loan and the property value at the time the loan is 
closed. Jt cannot throw sufficient light on the earring capacity of the property to carry 
the loan or the possibility of default for other reasons, nor can it fully indicate what 
relationship may exist between the loan and the property value and its earnings at a future 
; time. lending institutions also sometimes attempt to limit risk by restricting their loans 
to certain areas and to certain maximum loans per acre in the respective areas. The weak 
ness of depending on such restrictions for loan soundness is that farms vary greatly in 
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quality in practically any area that may be set up, with the result that any maximum loa: 
per acre that may be established does not assure uniformity of loan soundness. The ris! 
characteristics of each individual loan must still be determined. Further, the Limitin, 
of loan activities to certain selected areas may result in the areas not so favored bein; 
left without adequate credit facilities, although there may be many properties in such 
areas on which loans would be fully as justifiable as on properties in the selected areas. 
Limiting of loan activities to certain specified areas may be practiced by private lendin: 
agencies without serious criticism, but public lending agencies are forced to give con- 
sideration to all areas if they are to perform properly the functions for which they were 
set up. 


A number of systematic farm-mortgage risk-rating systems have been developed by 
lending institutions and others engaged in servicing farm loans or in analyzing farm-loan 
activities. The methods of classifying the risk factors vary considerably, but all arc 
based upon a rating of each risk factor. One system used by several lending and farm 
servicing institutions rates each factor according to whether it is “superior,” "satis- 
factory," “inferior,” or “seriously low." Although no specified weights are assigned the 
various factors rated, consideration is given to the importance of each item in arriving 
at an over-all rating of the mortgage. 


A system developed by the Federal “ousing Administration for use in rating farm 
mortgages for mortgage insurance provides for grouping the many individual risk factors 
into a few significant relationships which are called "features." These features are, in 
turn, combined into larger groups described as “categories.” The final or over-all rating 
is referred to as the "rating of the mortgage pattern." In contrast to the system des- 
cribed above, fixed weights are assigned to each of the features for use in rating the 
categories, and the categories in turn are assigned weights for use in obtaining the over- 
all rating. The weights assigned are based on the estimated degree that each influences 
the mortgage risk. The weights assigned to certain of the risk factors cre ‘eft to tlie 
judgment of the appraiser where the relative importance of such factors va:ies material], 
in individual cases. 


The advantages of assigning weights to the various factors or features in a rating 
system are that it simplifies the process of combining the various individual ratings in 
arriving at the over-all mortgage rating and it assists in preventing the loan represent - 
ative from being unduly influenced by certain individual factors that may especially 
appeal to him. The disadvantages of assigning weights are the difficulties of arriving at 
the proper weights to use in each case, inasmuch as the relative importance of certain 
factors may vary with different types of ‘arming, with different types of community, an¢ 
with economic conditions. Insofar as is applies to different types of farming this 
difficulty can be taken care of by using separate rating schedules for each of the dif‘>r 
ent farming types. Different schedules could also be developed for farms of the su 
in different areas where the importance of certain of the factors differs macerially. 
development of the proper weights is a serious problem which will require much more cv- 
search for their proper determination. lowever, whether or not definite weights are 
assigned each ris’ factor, the loan representative must in every case either consciously 
or unconsciously weigh their relative importance in analyzing a loan application if he 
properly considers all of the important risks affecting the loan. The use of a weighted 
rating schedule is merely a more systematic and orderly procedure. 
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A SAMPLE FARM-MORTGAGE RISK-RATING SYSTEM 


The system of farm-mortgage risk rating here outlined and illustrated by the accom- 
panying rating schedules has weights assigned to the various risk factors or features as 
in the system developed by the Federal Housing Administration. Flexibility of weights for 
certain variable factors is obtained by using separate schedules for rating different types 
of farms. In using the system, provision is made first for rating the mortgage security 
and the borrower separately. To obtain the over-all mortgage rating the two ratings thus 
obtained are then combined with two factors relating to the terms of the loan and the ratio 
of property payments to the property income. 


The ratings of the mortgage security and the borrower are obtained by first rating 
a number of risk "features," then combining these feature ratings to obtain the total 
ratings. Each feature is either an individual risk factor or a combination of several re- 
lated factors which can be analyzed separately but treated as a unit. The risk contributed 
by each of the factors is reflected in the rating given the feature. 


Not all of the factors affecting farm-mortgage lending have been included in the 
schedule. Mortgage-risk factors of prime importance that have been omitted are future 
changes in conditions affecting world and domestic trade, and future changes in price 
levels. These factors are too complex to be measured by the individual appraiser and can 
more properly be taken care of in the general policies of the lending institution, since 
such factors to a large degree affect all loans alike. Two other factors that have been 
omitted are the flexibility permitted the borrower in the making of his payments and the 
amount of supervision given the loan. A payment plan that permits varying the amount of 
the payments according to the current income from the property will probably experience 
less defaults than will contracts lacking such provision. Likewise, in cases where careful 
supervision of the loans is exerc.sed, fewer defaults are likely to occur than in cases 
where little or no supervision is exercised. These factors have been.omitted from the ’ 
schedule since they can also be taken care of more properly when considering general 
policies than in rating individual loans. The effects of these factors in individual cases 
should, however, be taken into consideration and proper weights assigned when compar ing 
mortgages made by different institutions that have materially different lending policies 
in these respects. 


The features listed for "Rating the mortgage security" are grouped under three 
general headings, "Community economic features," "Physical and economic features of the 
farm," and "Home use and amenity features." This arrangement is provided so that con 
sideration is given first to the general factors relating to economic conditions that 
affect mortgage lending in the community in which the farm is located; second, to the 
physical and economic factors relating to the individual farm; and third, to those fea- 
turcs celating to the property as a place to live. 


"Ratio of property payments to typical property income" is included as a risk 
feature in the final mortgage rating because it is a measure of the capacity of the 
property to carry the debt and to meet other property expenses and outlays. A loan on 
a pronerty that has a low ratio of property payments to property income is less likely 
to default, and the property is less likely to be disposed of at a loss to the mortgagee 
in case of foreclosure, than a farm with a high ratio. 


In rating "Ratio of property payments to typical property income," a choice of two ratios is 
provided - "Ratio of property payments to typical rental income," and "Ratio of property payments 
to typical owner-operator income." The first is preferable, as property-rental income can be more 
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easily and accurately determined than can owner-operator property income. The second 

choice is provided for use in areas where few farms are rented. Property payments include 
all items of property expense such as interest and principal payments on the mortgage and 

on bonded indebtedness, if any, and taxes and insurance. Typical property-rental income 
consists of the net rental income that the owner would normally receive from a typical 

tenant operating the property after deductions for any operating expenses such as purchase of 
seed, lime and fertilizer, and the repair of buildings, fences, etc., that are paid by the 
owner. Typical property income of an owner-operator consists of the net income that will 

be normally obtained by a typical owner-operator of the property after his cash operating 
expenses have been deducted. 


The feature "Ratio of loan to farm value” is the final factor to be considered in 
rating the economic soundness of a mortgage. It is also the most flexible of all the 
factors affecting risk, as it can be varied at the option of the lending institution and 
can therefore be used to obtain almost any degree of loan soundness desired. 


In rating this feature the loan-payment plan and the policies of the lending in- 
stitution must necessarily be taken into consideration. Higher ratings are justified in 
cases where the payment plan is particularly favorable to the borrower and the policy of 
the lending institution is to exercise very close supervision of its loans, than in cases 
where the payment plan is less favorable and the policy of the lending institution is to 
exercise little supervision. It is therefore up to the lending institution in the estab- 
lishment of its loan policies to determine what ratio of lean will justify a high rating 
and what will require a low rating. 


In the case of an individual lending institution using the system to compare the 
economic soundness of loans made by that institution only, the procedure would be to give 
all mortgages having a maximum permitted ratio of loan to value a low rating in this 
feature. If a 60-percent loan is the maximum that the institution believes justified under 
any circumstances, then all 60-percent loans would be given a low or “poor-but-passable” 
rating in the "Ratio of loan to value" feature. Loans with ratios of say half this amount, 
or 30 percent or less, would then receive a high or “excellent” rating in this feature. 


The total rating of the mortgage is the sum of the points received from the ratings 
of the four features - Ratio of loan to value, Ratio of property payments to property 
income, Rating of the mortgage security, and Rating of the borrower. A loan with a rela- 
tively low ratio of loan to value while receiving a high rating for this feature, might 
receive a relatively low over-all rating because the security was an undesirable property 
or because of a low rating of the borrower; and a loan with a high ratio of loan to value, 
while receiving a low rating for this feature, might, because the security was a highly 
desirable property and the borrower had an excellent record, receive a higher over-all 
rating than the loan with the low ratio of loan to value. 


The system may be used in determining the amount that can be justifiably loaned on 
a property by setting a minimum rating that the mortgage must receive to be eligible. A 
len.ing institution might decide that their mortgages must receive an over-all rating of 
say 70 percent to be eligible to a loan at a given rate of interest. The proposed mortgage 
would first be rated using the ratio of loan to value computed on the basis of the amount 
of loan requested by the borrower. If the rating so obtained turns out less than 70, the 
amount of the loan could be reduced and the points credited to ratio of loan to value be 
thereby increased to a point where the adjusted rating would equal the necessary 79 percent. 
If desired, the lending institution could use several rates of interest and establish 
minimum mortgage-score percentages for each of these rates. The higher interest rates 
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would justify assuming greater risks. 


An interest rate of 4 percent might require an 
over-all rating of say 70 or greater. 


A rate of 4% percent might then be made to apply 
to mortgages rating say between 60 and 69, and a 5-percent rate to ratings between 50 and 


59. A slightly different schedule arrangement would permit using the system directly in 
determining the justifiable ratio of loan to value for any farm-mortgage loan. 


This approach to mortgage analysis is presented in the hope that it might suggest 
methods that may be used in improving the accuracy of mortgage-risk determination. The 
system described has not been tried and proved, and much more research will be necessary 
to determine if the weights assigned the various risk factors are satisfactory. Moreover, 


no such system can be applied on a strictly mechanical basis. Judgment must be exercised 
at each step of the procedure. 


Instructions For Use Of Rating Schedule 


The schedule is provided with five columns for rating each feature. The headings given these 
columas are "Reject," “Poor (but passable)," "Fair," "Good," and "Excellent." A sixth column is 
provided for totaling the number of points allowed. Fach feature is rated by first placing a check 
mark opposite it in the proper grid column. A feature rating in the "Reject" column indicates that 
conditions relating to this one feature are so serious that a loan should be refused because of this 
one condition. A "Poor" column rating would indicate a very poor condition just above the reject 
margin. An "Excellent" column rating would indicate that excellent conditions pertain to the fea- 
ture. Intermediate ratings cover the range in between Numerals or weights appear in the upper 
half of each grid after each feature, except in the "Reject" column. These indicate the range of 
Weights that have been assigned each column in rating the feature. In rating a feature the points 
given it would be somewhere within the listed weightings of the column checked. When the points 

to be given a feature have been determined, it is entered in the right-hand column headed "Points." 


After all of the features listed under "Rating of mortgage security" have been rated, the 
points so obtained are added together. The total of the weights that may be obtained add up to 
1, 000 Ry dividing the sum of the points obtained by 10, a total rating of the mortgage security 
on a percentage basis is obtained. 


The same procedure is followed in arriving at the rating of the borrower except that in this 
case the total weights assigned add up to 109. The total of the points obtained, therefore, gives 
a direct "Total rating of borrower" on a percentage basis 


In the final rating 25 points have been assigned to each of the four features, "Ratio of 
loan to farm value," "Ratio of property payments to typical income," "Rating of the mortgage se 
curity," and “Rating of the borrower." In determining the ratings of the mortgage security and 
the borrower the percentage ratings for these items as previously described are used. If these 
percentages amount to 89 percent or more, a check mark is placed in the first or "Excellent" col- 
umn; if between 70 and 79 percent, the check mark is pla.ed in the second column, if between 60 and 
69, in the third column; and if between 50 and 59, in the fourth column In determining rating of 


raiio of property payments to typical income a check mark is placed in the first or "Excellent" 
ilumn if the rental income ratio is 60 percent or less or the owner-operator income ratio is 
30 percent or less. Similarly, if these ratios are between 69 and 79 percent or 2 and 39 percent, 


respectively, a second-column rating would be given, if between 80 and 99 percent or 40 and 53 per- 
cent respectively, a third-column rating would be given, and if between 109 and 139 percent or 

54 and 79 percent respectively, a fourth-column rating Higher percentage ratios than these would 
result in a "Reject" check. A 130-percent ratio of property payments to typical rental income is 
permitted because a portion of the property payments ordinarily represents payment of principal. 

In the case of straight loans containing no provision for amortization of principal, the maximum 
ratio permitted should not exceed 100 percent in this feature, and in the case of amortized loans 
the ratio of property payments less principal payments to rental income should be limited to a 


maximum of 19M percent to be passable. Description of the procedure for rating ratio of loan to 
farm value is given in the text. 
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Schedule for Rating Economic Soundness of Farm Mortgages 
(Tentative form for general crop and livestock farms) 


Feature ratings and points 


Features 

Reject] Poor Fair Good Points 

a RATING OF THE MORTGAGE SECURITY - 
XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX 


Community economic features: 


0-19 20-34 35-49 50-60 
1. Productivity and uniformity of the area .......... 1. 
nt 0-10 20-34 25-49 50-60 
2. Development and economic stability ............... 


0-12 | 13-24 |] 25-33 | 34-40 2. 
0-6 7-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 3. 
4. Diversification of production ..............ceeeee 
0-12 | 13-24 |] 25-33 | 34-40 4. 
5. Nearness to consuming centers - marketing costs 5. 
0-6 7-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 
6. Marketing facilities and dependability of markets f 
7. Social characteristics, thrift, and debt-paying 
XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX XxX 


Physical and economic features of the farm: 


0-29 30-57 58-79 80-100 
8. Productivity and uniformity of the soil .......... 


0-12 | 13-24 | 25-33 | 34-40 


0-12 13-24 | 25-33 | 34-40 
10. Freedom from erosion, floods, noxious weeds, etic. 


0-4 5-7 8-10 | 11-12 f 
0-6 7-12 13-16 17-20 
. 0-6 7-12 13-16 | 17-20 2 
14. Convenience of location - trading points, roads, 6-38 3-26 36-33 34-40 
aad other economic facilities 
0-6 7-12 13-16 17-20 
15. Adaptation to customary community use ............ 3 


0-19 | 20-34 | 35-49 | 50-60 
16. Improvements - structural soundness and condition 


17. Suitability of improvements to community standards 50-34 35-49 


0-24 | 25-48 | 49-66 | 67-80 
18. Stability and uniformity of gross income ......... 


0-12 | 13-24 | 25-33 | 34-40 
(70-90)| (55-69) | (40-54)| (40- ) 
a 19. Ratio of cash operating expenses to income ( %) 
ig 0-6 7-12 13-16 | 17-20 
20. Flexibility of operating expenses ................ 


: XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX 
Home use ond amenity features: 


23. Architectural and scenic attractiveness .......... 


24. Functional appropriateness 


Percentace ratings of mortcase security (total hoints 


q 
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Schedule for Rating Economic Soundness of Farm Mortgages - Cont. 
(Tentative form for general crop and livestock farms) 


Feature ratings and points 


Features Sncet- 
Reject} Poor Fair Good 1 Points 
ent 
RATING OF THE BORROWER 
XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX 
1. Social characteristics, thrift, and debt-paying o-6 6-10 | li-t 14-16 
0-5 6-10 | 11-13 14-16 
2. Experience and ability to operate or manage farm..... 
0-3 5-6 7-5 
3. General resourcefulness and ability .................. 
0-5 6-10 | 11-13 14-16 
5. Ratio of total indebtedness (including pending loan) 
&. Adequacy of income to meet expenses and living stand- 
0-2 3-4 5-6 7-8 
7. Adequacy of operating capital and equipment .......... 
RATING OF THE ECONOMIC SOUNDNESS OF THE MORTGAGE 
XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX XXX 
0-7 8-14 15-20 | 21-25 
Ratio of loan to farm value ( 
2. Ratio of property payments to typical income 
a. Rental income ratio ( 100-130)] (80-99) | (60-79)} (60- ) 
or 
b. Owner-operator income ratio ( (54-70) | (40-53) | (30-39)] (30-_ 
0-7 8-14 15-20 | 21-25 
3. Rating of the mortgage security ( (50-59) | (60-69) (70-79)] (80-100) 
0-7 8-14 15-20 | 21-25 
4. Rating of the borrower ( (50-59) | (60-69) ] (70-79)] (80-100) 


Total rating of the economic soundness of the mortgage 
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HOLDING SURPLUS FARM PRODUCTS WITH GOVERNMENT CREDIT 


GEORGE Y. JARVIS, Associate Agricultural Economist 


Borrowing to hold crops for a better market is not new. Loans for this purpose have 
long been available from commercial banks, and during the past two decades from various 
government lending agencies. Among the many institutions that have extended credit for the 
"orderly marketing of farm products,” however, the Federal Farm Board and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation occupy unique positions, as they alone have accepted the risks of sup- 
porting farm prices. 


THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


Equipped with a fund of half a billion dollars, the Federal Farm Board made deter- 
mined attempts in 1929-31 to maintain wheat and cotton prices, which fell nevertheless to 
about one-third their early 1929 levels. Even quite conservative financing of holding 
operations during such a period of falling values could have produced losses, and as the 
Board made loans up to a high proportion of current values to the stabilization corpora- 
tions set up to stabilize the prices of grain and cotton, its stabilization losses were 
very great.’ 


Less in the public eye but more important in the view of the Farm Board was the 
establishment of Nation-wide systems of cooperative marketing for the principal farm 
products. Farmers’ associations were encouraged to assume functions previously performed 
by middlemen. One of the important functions of middlemen is the holding of farm products 
from harvest time until they are wanted by consumers, and it was believed that the gains 
from those holding and “market feeding” operations should be had by producers. However, 
in contrast to the more conservative advances by commercial banks, Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks, and more recently, the Banks for Cooperatives, to enable cooperative associ- 
ations to carry on such operations, many of the Board’s loans to cooperatives became in 
effect price-supporting loans. Loans were granted the associations on bases permitt ing 
liberal advances to their farmer-members at a time when market values were being forced 
rapidly down to the loan values. * 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The farm legislation of 1933 did not include provision for price-supporting loans, 
and in fact sought to liquidate the stocks of cotton still held by the Federal Farm Board 
as a result of such operations.? The Reconstruction Finance Corporation had, however, 


1The ratio of loss per dollar loaned was increased by the practice of making "supplemental" loans; 
that is, additional advances on commodities already subject to bank loans. This practice enabled 
the Board to spread its funds over a larger area and increased the support temporarily given to 
edna but at more risk to the revolving fund than if the Board had insisted on being the primary 
ender. 


®Relief of the cotton and wheat cooperatives of burdens incident to such financing was a principal 
reason for organization of the stabilization corporations. 


3By directing that the cotton be sold to the Secretary of Agriculture, who was authorized tio sell 
it back to cotton producers complying with acreage reduction program, on terms permitting the lat- 
ter tO gain on the final sale of this cotton in the markets at the improved prices contemplated by 
the AAA programs. 
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been authorized in 1932 to make loans to “institutions, organized under the laws of any 
State or of the United States ....... enabling them to finance the carrying and orderly 
marketing of agricultural commodities and livestock produced in the United States." Under 
this authority the Commodity Credit Corporation was organized in October 1933 under 
Delaware laws, with officials of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Farm Credit Administration designated to act as officers and direc- 
tors, and during the first 5 years of operations its loan funds were borrowed from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Extensions of the Corporation’s activities have been 
authorized by Congress from time to time, and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
directed that loans be made on cotton, corn, and wheat of not less than 52 percent and not 
more than 75 percent of parity when supplies or prices are at certain levels. 


An outstanding feature of loans offered to farmers by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is that they are made “without recourse." It is this feature’s attractiveness to 
borrowers which makes such loans effective, if they are widely available, in putting a 
temporary floor under a sagging market. Producers can avoid marketing their crops for 
less than the loan value, knowing that, if prices do not improve, nonrecourse loans can be 
considered for all practical purposes as sales to the Government. If prices do improve, 


they have but to pay off the loans and accrued charges, and are then free to sell at a 
profit. 


COTTON AND CORN LOAN PROGRAMS 


The first loan programs, for cotton and for corn, were announced in September and 
October 1933. It was expected that the relapse in prices just then occurring would prove 
temporary, and that if liberal advances were made on cotton and corn, the flow of purchas- 
ing power to distressed rural areas would be helpful in restoring general prosperity and 
would allow farmers to profit from the price increases expected to result from the new 
agricultural programs. The lending rates of 10 cents a pound on warehoused cotton and of 
44 cents a bushel on farm-stored corn meant, at the time these rates were established, 
that the Corporation would loan the full market value of cotton and considerably more than 
the farm price of corn. 


Due to other developments as well as the loan programs, corn and cotton prices in 
the winter of 1933-34 did rise to the loan values and above. Low yields in 1934, together 
with the acreage-reduction programs and the restoration of consumer purchasing power, 
brought about further improvement in basic price-making factors, with the result that the 
first corn and cotton loan programs were liquidated satisfactorily. The advantage of such 
a system of impounding supplies at a time of abundance for use in a time of scarcity was 
strikingly demonstrated in the case of corn. With about 270 million bushels of corn 
stored under seal on nearly 200,000 farms, the first corn loan served to discourage exces- 
sive livestock feeding in the winter of 1933 and made larger quantities of feed available 
after the following summer’s drought. The average value of the sealed corn as it was 
released has been estimated as high as 30 cents a bushel above the loan value and accrued 
charges; and, equally important, in many cases it was a means of saving livestock for 
which little or no feed would otherwise have been available. 


If the benefits of a commodity loan system were demonstrated by the 1933 corn loan, 
some pitfalls were plainly seen following the 1934 cotton loan program. The base loan 
rate was 2 cents a pound higher than that offered the preceding year; but, at the time it 
was established, it was lower in relation to the market than the previous rate had been 
when announced. Considering the demand for still higher loans, and the prevalent expecta- 
tions of continued price improvement, the loan rate may have appeared as rather conserva- 
tively placed. Prices soon weakened, however, and a quantity of cotton equivalent to 


A 


nearly half the ‘934 crop went under the loan, with a consequent adverse effect on exports. 
World consumption of foreign cotton was stimulated, and foreign production of cotton, al- 
ready expanding, was possibly encouraged by this development. 


Table 1 shows the quantities of corn and of cotton pledged under each loan program 
since the beginning of the Commodity Credit Corporation, the quantities withdrawn each 
season from the Government -financed stocks, _nd the quantities remaining in the category 
of loan stocks or of stocks owned by the Corporation. The relation of loan rates to pre- 
vailing market prices is indicated for each lending season. Increases and decreases of 
Government -financed stocks were governed to a large extent by this relationship. 


OTHER FINANCING OF FARM SURPLUSES 


While most of the loans made or underwritten by the Commodity Credit Corporat ion 
have been granted to individual farmers on the security of cotton, corn, wheat, or wool, 


the Corporation performs other types of financing to meet special situations.* 


loans have been made to cooperative associations on butter, dates, figs, hops, naval 
stores, peanuts, pecans, prunes, raisins, and tobacco. Frequently these loans are made in 
connection with programs for the diversion of surpluses to by-products or to relief. For 
example, peanut growers’ associations are authorized to acquire peanuts at specified prices 
from the growers, using funds advanced by the Commodity Credit Corporation. The associa- 
tions’ holdings which cannot be sold profitably on the market are disposed of at reduced 
prices to crushers for the extraction of peanut oil, the difference in price being made up 
to them from funds provided by Congress for surplus removal programs. Thus the Commodity 
Credit Corporation can expect its loans to be repaid in full, with interest. 


The Corporation’s usefulness in meeting critical market situations was illustrated 
in the winter of 1939-40 after the abrupt withdrawal of British tobacco buyers following 
the outbreak of war. This development, coming as a record crop of flue-cured tobacco was 
being harvested, demoralized the markets. After growers had accepted marketing quotas for 
the 1940 crop involving adjustments to the changed outlook, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion purchased 173.7 million pounds of flue-cured tobacco, with options thereon granted to 
British companies to be exercised if exchange becomes available before July 194!. Some 
dark tobacco of the 1939 crop was also purchased subject to option of foreign purchasers; 
and a somewhat similar program is in operation for the current crop of flue-cured tobacco. 


The Dairy Products Marketing Association has been authorized to purchase butter 
each of the past 3 years at such prices as to put a floor under the market. ‘Loans to 
cover the cost of the butter as well as storage and handling expenses are advanced by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, it being understood that what cannot later be sold into 
regular commercial channels at seasonal price increases will be purchased by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration - the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation before July 1, 
1940 - for distribution to persons of low income. At the beginning of a season it is not 
possible to forecast accurately how much butter should be permanently removed from 
ordinary trade channels in order to keep prices from falling below a desired level. Ac- 
cordingly, a certain quantity is temporarily removed through storage under loan and then 
with the passage of time as much as necessary is permanently removed through distribution 
to the needy. If the Government agency charged with distributing surpluses for relief 
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A few other loan programs have involved loans to individual producers, viz. loans on barley, rye, 
Wisconsin tobacco, and 1934-35 turpentine and rosin 
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Table |.- Cotton and corn loans: 


Quantities pledged and withdrawn from 


Government -financed stocks, loan rates, and prices 


Quantity withdrawn from loan Quantity 
stocks or sold by Commodity | remaining Prices 
ing pledged owned b Loan 
year! |under loan ed rate Average 
Current | Previous Total | Commodity Nov.* | Feb.4 tor 
crop crop Credit market 
Cor- 2 year 
poration 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Cotton bales les bales bales bales per lb. per lb. per lb. per lb. 
1933 34 | 1,926 - g41 1,085 10 9.6 12.0 10.8 
1934-35 4,632 179 s 1,085 ° 1, 264 4,453 12 12.5 12.5 12.4 
1935 -36 114 37 1, 293 1, 330 3,237 10 11.8 11.3 11.5 
1936 -37 - - 1,572 1,572 1, 665 - 12.1 12.9 12.7 
1937-38 5,581 282 - 282 6, 964 9 7.8 8.9 8.7 
1938-39 4,482 369 28 397 11,049 8.3 8.6 8.5 8.7 
1939-40 28 7 2,353 2, 360 8,717 8.3 to 9.2 10.6 9.9 
8.9 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Corn bushe ls bushe ls bushe ls bushe ls hels per bu. per bu. per bu. per bu 
1933 34 | 5267,758 186,118 - 5186,118 * 81,640 45 41 46 52 
1934 35 20,075 20,073 S 81, 640 5101, 713 2 55 76 85 82 ¥ 
1935-36 30, 966 30,548 2 30, 550 418 45 56 56 66 . 
1936 37 158 93 418 511 65 55 95 104 104 wy 
1937-38 47,117 1,909 65 1,974 45, 208 50 48 52 52 2 
1938 39 229,837 6 6 14,191 260, 854 57 40 44 50 . 
1939-40 301,865 751,433 7 29,906 7 81,339  7481,380 57 47 55 7 56 


1Augusi 1 to July 31 for cotton, 


and October 1 


to September 30 for corn. 


245 of ead of marketing year. 


3Basi lending rate. Some technical variations, year to year, but in general cotton rates shown are 
for middling grade 7/8 inch staple, and corn rates are for corn of merchantable quality, with ad- 
jusiment for moisture content. 


*Average of 10 spot markets for cotton (middling 7/8 inch), and average farm price on 15th of each 
mouth for corn. 


5x ludes some loans made by private lending agencies in 1933 and not reported. 


ac 


data not available separating withdrawals of 1938 and 1937 corn. 


Pre. 


iminary. 


should itself make large purchases with the idea of selling back as much as possible into 
trade channefs, a considerable opposition might develop when the selling back was attempted, 
opposition that does not emerge when the association withdraws "its own" butter from the 
loan. 


No loans on fresh fruits, vegetables, meats or eggs have been made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The costs of refrigeration and the risks of spoilage are important 
obstacles to the financing of holding operations for such commodities. Agencies now form- 
ing pact of the Surplus Marketing Administration have for several years, however, made out - 
right purchases to relieve temporary gluts in the markets for perishables. Often removal 


of only a fraction of the surplus has a considerable effect in restoring market stability. 
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Sometimes even the expectation that the Government will enter the market becomes a market 
influence. An important underlying factor is the trade’s confidence that quantities pur- 
chased will be distributed to low-income consumers, or exported, or turned into by-product 
uses, and thus will not flow back into the regular markets. The same factor is involved 

in the loan programs operated in conjunction with the surplus removal programs such as 
those for butter, peanuts, prunes, and dark tobacco. For, while stocks purchased with 
Gevernment funds may be released by the cooperative associations back into regular channels 
of commerce, the trade is given to understand that such stocks will not be put on the 
market at prices below certain levels, - and if necessary will be otherwise disposed of. 


COMMODITY LOANS SUMMARIZED 


Total loans made or guaranteed by the Commodity Credit Corporation from organiza- 
tion to July 1. 1940 are summarized in figure 1.° Of the $1,673,900,000 loaned during 
nearly 7 crop years, 53 percent was on the security of cotton, 28 percent on corn, and 
only 10 percent on wheat. Loan programs for wheat had been offered only in 1938 and 1939, 
however. In addition to the wheat loans shown on the chart, loans aggregating 185 million 
dollars on 257 million bushels of 1940 wheat had been reported by November 19, 1940. On 
this date, also, a large-scale loan program was actively going forward on 1949 cotton, and 
a new corn loan was announced November 20. Other programs, less outstanding from the 
standpoint of dollars involved, were operating with considerable effect on market con- 


ditions for the individual crops involved. 


Figure 2 shows the volume of Commodity “redit Corporation loans outstanding at the 
beginning and the midpoint of each year from 1935 to date and the book value of com- 
modities owned by the Corporation on each date. The loans outstanding may be held either 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation itself or by banks or other private lending agencies. 
Most loans are in the first instance obtained by farmers from the private agencies on 
forms provided by the Corporation, the latter agreeing to take them over when requested. 


Of the 870 million dollars in loans outstanding or commodities owned by the Cor- 
poration on July 1, 1940, nearly 55 percent represented cotton and 37 percent represented 
corn. The cotton loans amounted to 196 mi'lion dollars, while the 6.6 million bales of 
cotton owned were carried on the books at 369 million dollars. In addition, 35,963 tons 
of rubber valued at 19.6 million dollars were held in the place of cotton, in consequence 
of an agreement with Great Pritain for exchange of strategic raw materials. 


LOSSES TO THE GOVERNMENT FROM PRICE-SUPPORTING LOANS 


Final liquidation of the Federal Farm P 


from the efforts to support wheat and cotton 


oard’s operations will probably show a loss 
of at least 277 million dollars resulting 
prices. This figure is an estimate. It excludes a part of the amounts charged against 
the Toard’s revolving fund but adds certain losses met by special congressional appropria- 
tion in disposing of the Board’s holdings. At the direction of Congress, 844,063 bales 

of cotton and 85,000,990 bushels of wheat were donated to the American National Red Cross; 
and over a million and a half bales of cotton financed by the Board were transferred to 
the Secretary of Agriculture for sale at less than market value to farmers cooperating 

in the adjustment program. In estimating the loss from these complicated transactions, 
the following have been excluded: 


Fes 
ome 1938 cotton and corn loans made by private lending agencies are not included, not having been 
reported to the Corporation. 
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COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION: LOANS MADE FROM DATE OF 


ORGANIZATION, LOANS OUTSTANDING, AND BOOK VALUE OF 


COMMODITIES OWNED. BY COMMODITIES, JULY 1, 1940 


DOLLARS (MILLIONS) 
COMMODITY DOLLARS 
T 
485.9 
| 
CORN --------- 470.7 
322.0 
i Total loans made 
WHEAT -------- 
Loans outstanding 
465 Commodities owned 
TOBACCO ------- 
32.1 | 
SUTTER COMMODITY DOLLARS 
| ( MILLIONS ) 
NAVAL sTorREs --- 72! 
MOHAIR 01 2 
4 
PECANS --------- 
PEANUTS ------ 2 
06 ‘ 
RAISINS -------- 
6 DATES ----------- 
2.8 DATA IN ABOVE TABLE 
PRUNES -------~ TOO SMALL TO PLOT 
L | 1 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FIG. 1.- Data include loans made by CCC and guaranteed loans made by private lending agencies. 
excluded. loans outstanding include disbursements by CCC for accrued charges. 
$36,878,348 idvanced for purchase and processing of tobacco under option to purchase granted several tobacco companies 
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(1) The Board’s equity in the cotton and wheat donated to charity, based on market 
values current at the times of the donations. 

(2) The difference between the payment received by the revolving fund for the 
cotton transferred to the Secretary of Agriculture, and the amount received by 
the Secretary from the sale of this cotton. This difference may be considered 
a cost of the agricultural adjustment program. 

In addition to the losses on cotton and wheat, some losses also resulted from the Board’s 
price-supporting loans to cooperative associations holding other farm and livestock pro- 
ducts. 


The amounts actually written off to date by the Commodity Credit Corporation have 
been small, but the paper losses on the commodities accumulated by the Corporation but 
not yet disposed of are several times as large as the losses realized. A law enacted 
early in 1938 requires that an audit and appraisal of the Corporation’s assets be made by 
the United States Treasury as of the end of March each year, and that if net worth is 
thereby shown to be less than $100,000,000 the amount of the capital impairment is to be 
restored from public funds. On the other hand, if the appraisal shows net worth to be in 
excess of $100,000,900, the excess is to be used by the Secretary of the Treasury in re- 
tiring part of the public debt. 


AMOUNT OF LOANS HELD OR GUARANTEED, AND BOOK VALUE 
OF COMMODITIES OWNED BY COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION, JAN. 1 AND JULY 1, 1935-40 


DOLLARS 
(MILLIONS ) 


Loans held by banks and others 
Total loans 
800 Loans held by G. G. CG. 
Commodities owned by CG. G. C. 


Jan. 1 July 1 
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1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
*EXCLUDES SOME LOANS ON 1983 GORN AND COTTON NOT REPORTED BY LENDING AGENCIES 
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FIGURE 2. 
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The first appraisal, as of March 31, 1938, showed the Corporation’s capital to be 
impaired in the amount of $94,285,405. This impairment was restored by congressional 
appropriation. The March 1939 appraisal showed a further impairment of $119,599, 918, 
which was also restored by Congress. In contrast to the preceding appraisals, that of 
March !940 showed a surplus of $43,756,731. The Corporation was required to return that 
amount to the Treasury, leaving the net apparent cost of operations to that date approx- 
imately 170 million dollars. The substantial rise in cotton and grain prices between 
March 1939 and March 1940 was largely responsible for the decrease in paper losses between 
the two dates. 


Estimates of losses based on current market values must allow a considerable margin 
for error. Especially is this true when the Government-financed stocks of a commodity 
constitute a large fraction of total supplies. An attempt to liquidate, unless carried 
out gradually and in the face of strengthening demand, would probably depress prices and 
magnify the losses finally sustained. On the other hand, if advancing prosperity should 
strengthen prices substantially and if the markets are not flooded by newly produced 
supplies, there is a chance that the Commodity Credit Corporation may ultimately be able 
to show no net loss. A thorough financial analysis of commodity loans should keep in 
view, of course, the absorption by agencies other than the Corporation of the costs of 
disposing of some of the surpluses against which loans have been made. In this connection, 
a distinction would be called for between the loans made in anticipation of the unsold 
surpluses being purchased by another agency and those loans not so made. 


A COMMODITY LOAN SYSTEM CONTRASTED WITH A SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 


In the operation of a National Storehouse, or "Ever-Normal Granary,” the commodity 
loan has some advantages and also certain disadvantages, compared with outright purchases 
and sales by the Government. Advantageous to the farmer is the fact that under the loan 
system he retains title to his crop when it goes into the Government-financed reserve, and 
may redeem it and take a profit if the price goes up. The example of the 1933 corn loan 
has been cited. Many wheat producers last spring were able to dispose of their wheat for 
as much as 39 or 40 percent more than loan value, although loans had been made above the 
market during part of the preceding summer. If the Government had purchased their wheat 
instead of lending on it, those farmers wou'd have failed to share in the gain that was 
realized by middlemen and by farmers able to hold their wheat during the fall and winter 
mont hs. 


From the Government’s standpoint, however, taking part of this gain for itself 
would help to offset losses from other stabilization operations. Over a period of years, 
the public Treasury might conceivably come out with gains more than counterbalancing 
losses® if purchases and sales were used instead of a loan system which passes on gains 
but not losses to producers. 


Against the possibly lower final cost of a purchase-and-sale system is the question 
of administrative feasibility. In case the Covernment undertakes to sell some of its 
holdings at a time when prices are rising, the action tends to be interpreted by pro- 
ducers as "the Government breaking the market,” and opposition can too easily hinder the 


6 The ditficulty of attainment of such a result by a public agency endeavoring to raise agricultural 
in’ome is suggested by the material in “Agricultural Reform in the United States," John D. Black, 
pp 129 176: "A Statistical Examination of the Problems of Handling Annual Surpluses of Non- 
geristatio Farm Products," Morde ai Ezekiel, Journal of Farm Economics, April 1929. "Profits and 
from Holding Crops," F. A. Pearson and ¥. I. Myers, in Farm Economics (Cornell), February 
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operation of this part of the system. Of course, if prices decline and fail to recover 
after holdings or loan stocks have been built up there is little practical difference 
between the administrative problems resulting from stabilization loans and from stabiliza- 
tion purchases. Fven then, however, the loan system seems to have some advantage in dis- 
couraging continued overproduction, particularly in the case of farm-stored commodities. 
The farmer whose cribs or bins are full of sealed grain, nominally his, is more likely to 
recognize a need for reducing new production than if his grain were stored somewhere else 
after purchase by a distant Federal Government. 


GOVERNMENT-FINANCED HOLDING OPERATIONS AND THE CONTROL OF PRODUCTION 


Many attempts to support the price of a raw material have seemed to defeat them- 
selves because producers did not hold their production to a volume that could be sold at 
the prices established. When the volume of production has not been held in check, price 
supports have had at best only temporary value. Surpluses have piled up and prices 
ultimately have been forced down. In some cases, producers have found themselves in a 
worse condition after abandonment of the experiments than before they were begun. 


In this connection, the Farm Board’s experience is frequently cited as an object 
lesson. The accumulation period in the Poard’s cotton and wheat stabilization operations 
began during the 1929 marketing season and was terminated before the large 193! crops were 
harvested. The growth of Covernment-financed stocks during this period is indicated in 
figures 3 and 4. Adequate cooperation of farmers in reducing production was not success- 
fully enlisted. (See table 2.) The world-wide disappearance of purchasing power, the in- 
crease of foreign production, and the growth of restrictions on international trade, joined 
with large domestic production to create market pressures against which, the Board rec- 
ognized, even extensive and expensive efforts to shore up the price structure could not 
prevail. In 1931, the Board stated: 


"Many people have thought ’stabilization’ means to hold the price permanently higher 
than it otherwise would be. This cannot be done without control of production ....... So 
long as farmers do not make the necessary readjustments, emergency stabilization measures 
can give only temporary relief."’ 


The loan programs of the Commodity Credit Corporation are operated, so far as pos- 
sible, not as independent price-supporting measures but as an adjunct of other measures 
for keeping supplies within bounds. Marketing quotas, agreements, and acreage adjustments 
are used to limit the flow of supplies to the market and diverse surplus removal programs 
are employed to enlarge the f. ow of supplies from the market. In such a mechanism, the 
government -financed holding operation may be regarded as a shock absorber or a device to 
take up slack until other programs can be made effective. Moreover, in the administration 
of all these programs, surplus production is allowed to exert some pressure upon prices 
in order to encourage farmers to reduce excess production and in order not to restrict 
consumption unduly. 


RELATION OF GOVERNMENT-FINANCED HOLDING OPERATIONS 
TO VOLUME OF CONSUMPTION 


If not counteracted by other measures, raising the price of a commodity tends to dim- 
inish its consumption. The elasticity of demand is fundamental in determining the extent to 
which it pays producers to reduce market supplies by holding operations and production 
control. 


7 Bp. 


86-37. Second Annual Report, Federal Farm Board. 
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WHEAT: DISAPPEARANCE, TOTAL STOCKS AT 
END OF YEAR, AND FARM PRICE, 1923-39 
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Table 2.- Average annual prices of wheat and cotton, quantities taken from 
the markets, carry-over, acreage on which production was attempted 
in succeeding years, and actual production in succeeding years, 
United States, 1928-33" 


Wheat 


Season Acreage, yield, and produc: ion, 
| average Exports Carry-over following year 
ing | price domes® following T 
ved by] utilization July 1 Acreage 
armers Yie | Fred 
Million Million Million M1 ’ 
Dollars bus he ls bus he ls acres Bushe ls bu 
1928-29 1.00 798 228 67 13 823 
1929-30 1.04 7623 289 67 14 R86 
1930-31 67 862 313 66 16 942 
1931-32 39 879 375 66 13 757 
1932-33 .38 754 378 68 1] 552 
Cotton? 
Carry-over}] Acreage in 
following production 
Augu 1 July 1 
,UUU i .000 Million 
ut bal b a ina 
1928-29 18.9 15,135 2,312 44 16 14,548 
1929-30 16.8 12,796 4,530 43 157 13, 75€ 
1930-31 9.5 12,023 6,370 39 211 16, 629 
1931-32 ey 13,574 9, 678 36 173 312 710 
1932-33 6.5 14,556 8, 165 40 213 “12, 664 
IData are for crop years July through June for wheai, and Augus hrougt ily for 
y ton 
2p S al unning bale: 
3Afier operation of first AAA program. 


Fven a commodity with quite inelastic demand on the home market, as wheat, may have in 
normal times a foreign demand that is somewhat more responsive to changes in price. From 


the standpoint of the farmer, it may pay to reduce marketings to a certain point, but 


beyond that point his income may be reduced, at least in the long tun, and the development 


of competitive products may be promoted. 


From figures 3, 4, 5, and 6 it appears that there has been an upward end in the 
amounts of cotton, wheat, corn, and flue-cured tobacco carried over From son to season 
in the United States since the early 1920's. This trend, in the case of cotton and wheat, 
at least, is shown to have been accompanied by a generally downward trend exports Al. 
though not shown on the chart, the loss of foreign markets for livestock produ also has 


} 


adversely affected consumption of corn (as has also the widespreid replacement of work 
animals by machines) It is often hard to distinguish between the eff m exports of 
domestic price policies and of unfavorable developments abroad over which we have no control. 
Trade restrictions, however, and more recently, the wars in Asia and Europe, have without 


question contributed greatly to the loss of foreign markets for our agrici! i! products. 
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CORN: DISAPPEARANCE, TOTAL STOCKS AT 
END OF YEAR, AND FARM PRICE, 1922-39 


BUSHELS CENTS 
( MILLIONS ) Domestic PER 
disappearance\Q& Stocks BUSHEL 
Disappearance Net exports Government- { atend of 
year 
3,000 financed stocks 906 
Average farm price 
4, 4 4 
4 , 4 4 4 4 4 
4 4 4 4 , 4 4 , 
4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Net imports 
1922 1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 
YEAR BEGINNING OCTOBER 1 
DATA FOR 1939 ARE PRELIMINARY 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 38731 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


FIGURE 5, 


FLUE-CURED TOBACCO: DISAPPEARANCE, TOTAL STOCKS 
AT END OF YEAR, AND FARM PRICE, 1926-39 


POUNDS CENTS PER ei 
(MILLIONS ) Domestic { POUND 
consumptiun 
Disappearance { Government- of 
1.500 financed stocks 30 i 
Average farm price 
1.200 24 
900 \ 18 
600 12 
a: 
Z 
1930 1932 1934 1936 
YEAR BEGINNING JULY | 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 386732 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


FIGURE 6, 


"Disappearance" is divided into exports and domestic consumption on basis of estimates by AAA. 
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The effect of government loan programs, and of other price-raising measures, upon 
the consumption of foods and fibers can be counteracted in several ways. Measures not 
regarded as primarily for the relief of agriculture have nonetheless contributed substan- 
tially to increased consumption of farm products in this country, by augmenting general 
consumer buying power. Altering the foreign exchange value of the dollar in 1933 per- 
mitted exports to continue on a more nearly competitive basis than would otherwise have 
been possible, while domestic prices were being raised. The decrease in the volume of 
loan cotton from August 1939 to August 1940 (fig. 3) was assisted by the cotton export 
payment program in operation during part of the period. Liquidation of the 1938 wheat 
loan was aided by the wheat export payment program. The development of new uses for farm 
products through research and consumer education, and the several programs to increase 
consumption by persons of low income, are expanding the domestic market. Tinally, to the 
extent that the Defense Program, or new industries generally, can absorb the unemployed 
and aid in shifting farmers to better paying jobs, the need for holding products under 
government loan and for restricting production will be diminished. 


RELATION OF COMMODITY LOANS TO FARM INCOME 


A primary objective of agricultural policy has been the improvement and stabiliza- 
tion of farm income, an objective which commodity loans may further in several ways. 
First, they plainly may serve to reduce the fluctuations in cash returns caused by normal 
variations in the size of crops or in the rate of consumer expenditure. Ordinary stabil- 
ization operations of this kind may be conducted at little net cost and without need for 
extensive adjustments in acreage. Careful analysis of such operations requires a dis- 
tinction, however, between their effects upon incomes of farmers participating in a loan 
program and upon the incomes of those who, eligible or ineligible, do not participate. 


Second, price sustaining loans may serve temporarily to cushion the impact of an 
abrupt shrinkage of markets such as may be caused by a war or a depression. Uncertainty 
as to the outcome of the crisis makes for doubt as to whether a drastic reduction in the 
volume of production will ultimately prove necessary, or whether a restoration of demand 
may be anticipated. Until the situation is clarified, the loan program may serve to 
relieve farm distress and to save farmers from making more radical adjustments than may 


finally prove to have been needed. Fxamples of this type of operation are current pro- 


grams for financing prunes, tobacco, and raisins. 


Third, carefully devised loan programs make possible a lengthening of the time 
required for achieving adjustments recognized as necessary. This is illustrated by the 
q & J S y y 


loan and diversion programs for dark tobaccos, the demand for these t s having de- 
g ype 
clined markedly in recent years as a result of growing consumer preference for the 


lighter tobaccos. 


Farmers engaged in producing a comnodity for which a large part of the market has 
disappeared are not likely to be restored to prosperity merely by the support of prices 
on a greatly reduced volume of proluct ion if demand for the commodity cannot be re- 


suscitated, the basic need is for a shift of some producers into the creation ¢ goods 

or services for which demand does exist or can be developed. Unless skillfully handled, 
the granting of supplements to farm income in the form of price-supporting commodity 
loans may accentuate the decline of demand by reducing consumption and by stimulating the 
production of competitive goods, while at the same time tending to dissuade producers 
from making desirable changes. Skillfully administered, however, such loans permit 
spreading the costs of major transitions in agriculture without preventing the changes 
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PUBLIC ASPECTS OF COMMODITY LOANS 


Since it is evident that the risks of price-supporting loans must be borne by a 
public agency if the making of such loans is called for, it follows that the public 
aspects thereof must be kept in view. From the public’s standpoint, adequate supplies 
of foodstuffs, feed, and fiber in the "Ever-Normal Granary” can be regarded as insurance 
against scarcity and high prices. At the same time, general economic stability is prob- 
ably advanced when farm income is sustained and when rural buying power can continuously 
be relied upon to absorb a portion of the products of industry. 7o the extent that the 
commodity loan system contributes to agricultural stability without preventing certain 
necessary adjustments in agriculture, it may properly be regarded as contributing to the 
general welfare. 


if the objective of the commodity loan system were primarily the protection of 
consumers, the desirability of certain changes in its operation might be considered. For 
example, a situation could arise where it might be desirable to retain at least a certain 
quant ity of a given commodity in the Government-financed reserve at a time when producers roa 
all wished to redeem their loans in order to take advantage of a favorable price situation. P ‘ 
On the other hand, a situation might arise where it would appear strongly desirable that 
more loan stocks be released than the owners were inclined to have released. One safe- 
guard against such a situation is the new practice of the Commodity Credit Corporation of 
inse:ting demand provisions in the loan contracts. The holding of a certain volume of 
reserves by the Corporation in the form of “commodities owned" which can be released if 
prices «ise very high, is another safeguard. 


ae 
The commodity loan programs may help greatly to avoid the high prices possible if pi 
this countey should be called upon to provide greatly increased supplies of agricultural 
produts to foreign countries. Yuture supplies of agricultural products for both home and 
foreign «onsumption may be made more adequate and less costly, if reserves are accumulated 
during the present time of reduced foreign demand. 


HOMESTEAD TAX EXEMPTION IN OKLAHOMA.-- In reporting on the first 4 years of homestead tax 


exemption in Oklahoma, the State Tax Commission says in part: 


" 


..eeeee AConstant increase in number of homes and amount of assessed value ex- 
empted will be noted. The number of homes exempted increased from 171,133 in 1937, to 
181,474 in 1938, to 196,917 in 1939, and to 213,264 in 1940 The assessed value exempted 
increased from $115,177,924 in 1937, to $122,010,843 in 1938, to $130,984,107 in 1939, and 
to $141,031,644 in 1940. This represents an accelerating rate of increase in each succes- 


Sive year. 


"Noth rural and urban homes show increases over the preceding year, but the rate of 


increase in urban homesteads granted exemption is considerably greater than in the case of 


rural homesteads." 
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* * 
* FARM-MORTGAGE DEBT AT LOWEST LEVEL IN 22 YEARS * 
* 


The amount of debt secured by liens on farm real estate in the United States on Jan- 
uary 1, 1940 is estimated at $6,910,000,000, the smallest amount outstanding at any time 
since 1919 (table 1). This figure is $161,000,000, or 2.3 percent, below the January 1, 

1939 estimate of $7,071,000,000 and is about 64 percent of the peak amount of $10,786, 000,000 
outstanding on January 1, 1923. 


The most marked declines in farm-mortgage debt during 1939 occurred in the West North 
Central States, particularly North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska, in each of which the 
percentage decrease was in excess of 5 percent, as compared with 2.3 percent for the United 
States (table 2). Increases in debt were most evident in the New England and East South 
Central regions. Mississippi showed the greatest increase, exceeding 7 percent. 


Among the factors contributing to the further decline in debt, principal repayment 
continues to be of increasing importance. In the case of the Federal land banks and Land 
Bank Commissioner, which accounted for a large part of the reduction in total debt, repay- 
ments were particularly large as compared with earlier years. The better income position 
of farmers during 1939, as compared with 1938, accounts for much of the improvement in the 
repayment situation, and low interest rates have contributed further towards aiding the 
farmer in reducing his debts Although foreclosures and other forced sales have continued 
as a debt-reducing factor, the volume of such transfers declined further during 1939. The 
Federal land banks and Land Bank Commissioner were the only lender group showing an increase 
in foreclosures, but the volume of new loans closed by these institutions was more than suf- 
ficient to offset the reduction resulting from this situation. 


Factors which make for an increase in debt have shown little change as compared with 
previous years Considerable farm-mortgage debt arises out of the transfer of farm real 
estate. The rise in income and a slight rise in land values during 1939, however, appear to 
have had no appreciable effect on land-transfer activity It is believed that the volume of 
voluntary sales in 1939 approximated the volume of the previous year. Most of the lender 
groups owning farm real estate reduced their holdings. Estimates by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration of the amount of farm mortgages recorded show an increase for all non-Federal 
lenders, except individuals; the amount for this latter group declined for the second suc- 
cessive year following their post-depression peak in 1937. The Federal land banks closed 
approximately the same amount of new loans in 1939 as in 1938, but the Land Bank Commissioner 
closed a slightly smaller volume 


The largest part of the reduction during 1939 is accounted for by the decrease in the 
amount of mortgages held by the Federal land banks and Land Bank Commissioner. On January 1, 
1940 these agencies held $2,584,000,000 or 5 percent less than the $2,723,000,000 held at 
the beginning of the previous year. Of the reduction, $77,000,000 occurred in loans of the 
Federal land banks and $62,000,000 in loans of the Land Bank Commissioner. Together these 
two lenders held 37.4 percent of the total farm-mortgage debt at the beginning of 1940 as 
compared with 38.5 percent on January 1, 1939. The amount of farm mortgages held by the 
Federal land banks and Land Bank Commissioner declined in all States except Connecticut and 
Arizona. In Connecticut both of these agencies increased their mortgage loans whereas in 


Arizona only the Land Bank Commissioner loans increased. 
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Table |.- Total farm-mortgage debt and amounts held by selected lender groups, 


United States’, Jan. 1, 1910, 1920, 1925, 1930, 1935-40 


Total Federal 
land banks| Joint stock] Life State 

Year sali and Land land , insurance Banks credit Others 

Bank Com- banks companies agencies 

missioner 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

de llars dollars dollars dollars dollars doiiars dollars 
1910 3,207, 863 386, 961 406, 248 2,414, 654 
1915 4,990,785 669,984 746,111 3,574, 690 
1920 8,448, 772 296, 386 60, 038 974, 826 1,204, 383 Y 5, 913,139 
1925 9,912, 650 923,077 446, 429 1,942, 624 1,200,456 i 5,400, 064 
1930 9, 630, 768 1,185,765 626, 980 2,105,477 997,468 93,274 4,621, 804 
1935 7,785,971 2,501,824 255,931 1,258, 900 498, 842 62,286 3,208, 188 
1936 7, 638,867 2,853, 966 175,677 1,054,770 487,505 48,091 3,018,858 
1937 7,389,797 2,888,912 133,499 936,454 487,534 32,657 2,910, 741 
1938 7,214, 138 2,835,962 104, 163 895,470 501,450 24, 657 2,852,436 
$999 7,070, 896 2,723,022 87, 362 887,336 519,276 17,281 2, 836, 619 
1940 6,909,794 2,583,901 65,719 883,414 534,170 14, 823 2, 827, 767 
1 Excluding possessions. 
2 Including banks in receivership 
3 1935-40 insured commercial banks, prior to 1935 open State and national banks 
4 Rura! Credit Bank of South Dakota, Bank of North Dakota, and Depariment of Rural Credit of Minne- 

sov.a 


5 Including loans of individuals, Farm Security Administration, mortgage companies, and other mis- 


cellaneous lenders. 
6 Unavailable. 


Orher institutional lenders which showed a reduction in their farm-mortgage holdings 
during 1939 are the life insurance companies, joint stock land banks, and the three prin- 
cipal State credit agencies. Life insurance companies reduced their farm-mortgage holdings 
approximately $4,000,000 or 0.4 percent, but this rate of decrease was considerably below 
that for other years of the past decade. The $883,000,000 of farm mortgages which they 
held as of January 1, 1940 constituted 12.8 percent of the total farm-mortgage debt, as 
compared with 12.6 percent at the beginning of 1939. 


to increase their farm-mortgage holdings in the Eastern and Southern regions and to de- 


Life insurance companies have tended 
crease them in the Western States. In the North Central States, where the life insurance 
companies have the largest proportion of their loans, pronounced increases occurred in 
Indiana, Illinois, and Minnesota, and pronounced decreases in Missouri, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. 


The joint stock land banks reduced their holdings from $87,000,000 on January 1, 
1939 to $66,000,000 at the end of that year, or approximately 25 percent. This represents 
the largest percentage decrease for any of the lender groups, but the rapidity of the de- 
crease during recent years is accounted for by the fact that these institutions have been 
in the process of liquidation since 1933. The joint stock land banks reduced their hold- 
ings in every State in which they held loans, and by the end of 1939 had liquidated all of 
their holdings in 5 of the 39 States in which they operated. 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, which are also in the process of Liquidation, 


The State credit agencies of 


each showed a further reduction in their outstanding loans, and together held only $15,000, - 
000 o1 January 1, 1940 as compared with $17,000,000 on the same date in 1939. 
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Table 2.- Total farm-mortgage debt, by States, Jan. 1, 1939 and 1940 


Per- Per- 
and ion 1939 1940 and ion 1939 1940 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars dollars Percent dollars dollars Percent 
30, 907 30,427 -1.6 North Carolina 85,631 84,923 -0.8 
New Hampshire . 13,551 13,738 1.4 South Carolina 44,921 43,243 -3.7 
Vermont ...ces. 33,538 34, 085 1.6 Georgia ....... 80,115 79,286 -1.0 
Massachusetts . 53,846 54,497 1.2 Florida eae 40,749 40,666 - .2 
Rhode Island .. 4, 597 4,548 -1.1 South Atlantic ...| 397,024 392,066 -1.2 
Connecticut . 50,135 51,030 1.8 
New England ...... 186,574 188,325 9 Kentucky ...... 105,299 105,729 4 
Tennessee ..... 87,922 87,047 -1.0 
New York .. 209,085 206,112 -1.4 Alabama ....... 69,095 69,309 .3 
New Jersey . 50,018 50, 215 4 Mississippi ... 78,080 83,854 7.4 
Pennsylvania . 141,578 139,530 -1.4 || Hast South Central| 340,396 345,@9 1.6 
Middle Atlantic . 400,681 395,87 -1.2 
Arkansas ...... 66, 078 66,213 a 
Ohio . 208,005 207,308 - .3 Louisiana ..... 54,495 $3,299 -2.2 
Indiana . 201,480 198,996 -1.2 Oklahoma ...... 167, 305 162,189 -3.1 
432,070 420,927 -2.6 543, 92s 530,172 -2.5 
Michigan .. 177,394 173,959 -1.9 West South Central| 831,806 811,873 -2.4 
Wisconsin .... 390,097 382,687 -1.9 
East North Central|1,409,046 1,383,877 -1.8 Montana ....... 99,308 96,504 -2.8: 
89, 963 87,441 -2.8 
Minnesota . 351,030 343,512 -2.1 Wyoming ....... 37,202 37,023 
684,751 657,868 -3.9 Colorado ...... 97,117 94,965 -2.2 
Missouri ...... 249, 673 238,914 -4.3 New Mexico ... ro eS 26,768 -2.0 
North Dakota .. 164, 862 153,459 -6.9 ge re 31,576 31,506 - .2 
South Dakota . 165,750 151,910 -8.3 45,932 45,635 - .6 
Nebraska ...... 355,417 334,560 -5.9 17,492 
Kansas ........ 319,404 309,602 -3.1 Yountain 145,915 437,024 
West North Central) 2,290, 887 2,189, 825 1. 
Washington 120,711 118,522 -1.8 
Deleware 8,150 7,979 -2.1 104,756 103,957 - .8 
Maryland! ..... 43,135 43,339 ig California ... 543,100 541,929 - .2 
Virginia ...... 71, 613 70,566 -1.5 768,567 764,408 .5 
West Virginia . 22,710 22,064 -2.8 
Imited States ....|'7,070,896 6,909,794 -2.3 


areas 


‘ Including District of Columbia. 


Insured commercial banks were the only lenders among the larger institutional groups 


approximates that of the two previous years 


of the total debt as compared with 7.3 percent one year earlier. 


This increase of 2.9 percent 
On January 1, 1940 these banks held 7.7 percent 


that showed an increase during 1939, their farm-mortgage holdings rising from $519,000,000 on 
January 1, 1939 to $534,000,000 at the beginning of 1940. 


Farm real estate loans of 


insured commercial banks have expanded in all regions except New England and the Western 
California, which alone accounts for nearly 20 percent of all bank loans on farm real 
estate, showed a decline of nearly 2 percent during 1939. 


“ 
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The mortgages held by "others " (largely individuals) continued to decline. Farm- 
mortgage recordings indicate that individuals as a group have shown no tendency to resume 
their former importance as a source of farm-mortgage credit. Farm real estate loans of the 
Farm Security Administration, however, have expanded considerably. Loans for tenant pur- 
chase and development and construction of farmstead improvements, which on January 1, 1939 
totaled $15,000,000, had increased to $39,000,000 by the beginning of 1940. 


* * 


* LITTLE CHANGE IN FARM-MORTGAGE HOLDINGS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES . 


* 


Farm-mortgage holdings of life insurance companies showed little change during 
1939, totaling $883,414,000 on January 1,1940 as compared with $887,336,000 a year earlier 
(table 1). This decrease of less than one-half of one percent indicates a fugther slack- 
ening in the rate of the decline which has been in progress since life insurance company 
loans on farm real estate were at a peak in 1927-28. They now hold only about 40 percent 
of the amount held in those years. Increases in the mortgage recordings of insurance 
companies and a falling off in the number of foreclosures, as indicated by estimates of 
the Farm Credit Administration, suggest that the decline may soon come to an end. 


Table |.- Total farm-mortgage debt and farm-mortgage loans held by 
life insurance compani 


anies, 
Jan. 1, 1910, 1915, 1920, 1525, and 1930-40 


Total change in 
loans held by | total held by | farm-mortgage 
Year form-gueteree life insurance | life insurance | loans hel by 
companies companies life insurance 
|__companies 
1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars Percent 1,000 dollars 
1910 3, 207, 863 386,961 
1915 4, 990, 785 669, 984 13.4 
1920 8,448, 772 974, 826 11.5 
1925 9,912, 650 1,942, 624 19.6 
1930 9, 630, 768 2,105,477 21.9 
1931 9,458, 281 2,059,221 21.8 - 46,256 
1932 9,214, 004 2, 007, 361 21.8 - 51,860 
1933 8, 638, 383 1,869, 160 21.6 -138,201 
1934 7,887,119 1, 661, 046 at -208, 114 
1935 1,258,900 16.2 -402, 146 
1936 7, 638, 867 1,054°770 13.8 -204, 130 
1937 7,389, 797 936,454 12.7 -118, 316 
1938 7,214, 138 895,470 12.4 - 40,984 
1939 7,070, 896 887,336 12.6 - 8,134 
1940 6,909,794 883,414 12.8 - 3,922 


| 
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With the slackening in the rate of decline in their farm-mortgage holdings, insurance 
companies on January 1, 1940 held a slightly higher percentage of the total outstanding farm- 
mortgage debt than a year previous (table 1). 


This is the second consecutive year in which 


the rate of decline in the farm-mortgage holdings of insurance companies has been less than 


that of total farm-mortgage debt. 
debt in lowa, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri than elsewhere. 


These institutions hold a larger proportion of the total 
At the beginning of 1940 their 


holdings constituted 20 percent or more of the total debt in each of those States, as com- 
pared with 12.8 percent for the country as a whole. 


Table 2.- Farm-mortgage — held by life insurance companies, by States, 


an. 1, 1939 and 1940 
Per- Per- 
and division | 1939 | 1940 Jeentage|! division | 1939 | 1940 | ceneage 
1,@0 1,000 1 ,000 I ,000 
dollars dollars Percent dollars dollars Percent 
2 eee 1 1 0.0 North Carolina 8,616 8,982 4.2 
New Hampshire . 0 0 .0 South Carolina 2,647 2,324 -12.2 
Vermont .....-. 1 4 300.0 Georgia ....... 11,341 10,981 - 3.2 
Massachusetts . 5 8 60.0 Florida .....<- 578 800 38.4 
Rhode Island .. 0 0 .0 ||South Atlantic ... 29 , 270 29,572 1.0 
Connecticut .. 4 
New England ...... 11 16 45-5 Kentucky ...... 11,779 13,494 14.6 
New York ...... 231 234 ia Alabama ....... 2, 806 2,473 -11.9 
New Jersey .... 186 ‘oO -<%.! Mississippi ... 17,152 23,480 36.9 
Pennsylvania . 800 811 1.4 ||Hast South Central | 44,454 52,354 17.8 
Middle Atlantic . 1,217 1,214 - «2 
Arkansas ...... 11, 098 12,246 10.3 
OT eee 30,217 30,429 “a Louisiana ..... 7,136 6,785 - 4.9 
52, 643 55,566 5.6 Oklahoma ...... 27, 808 25,923 - 6.8 
BE 100, 261 103,782 79, 131 85,460 8.0 
Michigan ...... 3,011 3, 056 1.5 ||West South Central | 125,173 130,414 4-2 
Wisconsin ..... 8,791 3, 879 1.0 
Nast North Central| 194,923 201,712 3.5 Montana ....... 2,152 2,220 3.2 
6, 964 6,791 - 2.5 
Minnesota ..... 47,910 50,489 5.4 . 172 140 -18.6 
207,952 197,516 - 5.0 Colorado ...... 3,509 3,101 -11.6 
Missouri ...... 55,528 50,097 - 9.8 New Mexico .... 975 1,354 38.9 
North Dakota . 5,176 4,050 -21.8 1,362 «+ 
South Dakota .. 19,479 17, 681 441 371 -15.9 
Nebraska ... 47,814 44 822 341 340 ed 
Kansas ........ 56, 165 53,319 - 5.1 ||Mountain ......... 15, 916 15,555 2.3 
West North Central | 440,024 417,974 ~-5.0 
Washington 14, 140 14, 190 4 
Delaware ...... 13 27. 107.7 7,563 7,189 - 4.9 
Maryland ...... 1,880 2,281 21.3 California .... 14, 645 13,224 - 9.7 
Virginia ...... 3, 626 36,348 34,603 - 4.8 
West Virginia 569 602 5.8 
United States . 887,336 883,414 - 4 
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Approximately 70 percent of the farm-mortage loans held by life insurance com- 
panies are located in the North Central States. During 1939 their holdings increased in 
the eastern part of this area, and decreased in the western part except in Minnesota 
(table 2). In interpreting changes in the amount of debt held by any lender group, it 
should be kept in mind that they are the net result of several counteracting factors. For 
example, a fall in the holdings in any given area does not necessarily indicate a decline 
in the volume of new loans, since foreclosures and repayments may be of sufficient volume 
to offset the otherwise rising debt. 


At the beginning of 1940 farm mortgages represented 2.9 percent of total life 
insurance company assets as compared with 3.1! percent one year earlier. 


* * 
* FEDERAL LAND BANK AND LAND BANK COMMISSIONER LOAN DELINQUENCY * 
* * 


On September 30, 1940, 23 percent of the number of Federal land bank loans and 24.6 
percent of the Land Bank Commissioner loans were delinquent. As compared with the begin~ 
ning of 1940, there was an increase of 0.5 percent in delinquency for the land banks and 
a decrease of 5.2 percent for the Land Bank Commissioner. Although seasonal variations in 
delinquency restrict somewhat the usefulness of comparisons for periods of less than a 
year, in general the trends for each institution for the 9-month period were similar to 
those for the year ended September 30, 1940. 


In many respects regional and State changes in the delinquency situation are even 
more significant than changes for the country as a whole. For a review of changes by 
States, however, the latest data relate to the beginning of 1940. The analysis presented 
below, therefore, is based largely on the change from the beginning of 1939 to the begin- 
ning of 1940. 


On January 1, 1940 the number of delinquent loans for the Federal land banks and the 
land Pank Commissioner showed little change as compared with the same date a year earlier. 
Although for the land banks the level for this period was somewhat higher than for 1938, it 
was lower than for the previous £ years, while the Commissioner loan delinquency showed a 
leveling off from a more or less regular yearly increase. On January !, 1940, 22.5 percent 
of the number of Federal land bank loans and 29.8 percent of the number of Land Rank 
Commissioner loans outstanding were delinquent. For the land bank this represented a de- 
crease of 0.4 percent over the same date a year earlier, while the percentage for the 
Commissioner showed no change. Even though these figures indicate no substantial changes 
for the country as a whole it is significant that considerable improvement occurred in 
certain of the high-delinquency areas. 


Delinquent loans are taken here to include all loans with matured installments 
unpaid and all loans which had been extended. Fxtended loans are classified as delinquent 4 
whether the installments due on the extensions have been paid or not. The Commissioner has 
been authorized since 1937 to grant extensions on loans that are delinquent or threatened 


with delinquency, whereas the land banks have had this privilece since 193? It ic to make 
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the data ‘subsequent to 1937 for the Commissioner and subsequent to 1932 for the land banks 
as nearly Comparable as possible with the data for earlier years, that extended loans have 
been considered delinquent. 


As the delinquency data are for specific dates, there are limitations to their use 
for measuring either trends or relative amounts by areas. Maturities in some areas may be 
distributed in such a manner, in relation to the time when crops are normally marketed, 
that temporary delinquencies are more prevalent there than in other areas. Also, unseason- 
able factors may cause variations from year to year in the delinquency status of loans in 
any one area, because of the relationship of the time of marketings to maturities. For 
instance, it is noted that in Louisiana 15 percent of the cotton crop was marketed after 
January 1, 1940, whereas 23 percent was marketed after January 1, 1939, and 18 percent 
after January 1, 1938. Further, in some of the areas many delinquent loans have been re- 
amortized rather than extended and such loans are not included unless the borrower is in 
default on a matured installment of the reamortized loan. 


In 5 of the 12 Farm Credit districts - St. Paul, Omaha, Wichita, St. Louis, and 
Houston - delinquency of land bank loans was lower on January 1, 1940 than a year earlier 
(table 1). This is encouraging, particularly in view of the fact that delinquency in the 
first 3 districts has chronically been high. On the other hand, the Columbia and New 
Orleans districts, also high-delinquency areas, recorded increases during 1939. States 
with the most serious delinquency on January 1, 1940 were in the Northern Great Plains area 
and to a somewhat lesser degree in the Cotton Belt. North Dakota has had the most serious 
problems, 72.8 percent of the number of land bank loans outstanding being delinquent on 
January 1, 1940. Corresponding figures for earlier years were: 75.6 percent for 1939, 
72.9 percent for 1938, and 54.9 percent for 1935. There was high delinquency also in 
Montana, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. All of these States showed improvement over 
January 1, 1939, except Kansas, in which delinquency increased from 34.1 percent to 37.4 
percent. In the 4 Cotton Belt States with highest delinquency, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi showed an increase, while South Carolina showed a decrease. 


Table |.- Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans: 
ber delinquent as a percentage of number outstanding 
January 1, for specified years 


Farm Credit Federal land banks Land Bank Commissioner 
district [1930 | 1933 | 1935 | 1938] 1939 | 1940 | 1935 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. | Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. 
Springfield 4.1... 8.3 10.3 7.9 18.9 6.4 14.3 25.5 27.8 
Baltimore .. 25.8 7.8 10.7 11.0 3.8 9.0 14.1 15.3 
Columbia 11.1 60.1 42.7 24.5 27.5 31.5 12.2 24.2 30.4 
Louisville . 6.7 1.9 9.3 2.9 10.9 13.1 
New Orleans 3.3 8667.5 -8 26.3 28.2 31.2 -0 27.4 38.1 43.9 
St. Louis .. 30 @.2 36.8% 18.5 14.2 7.5 10.4 13.0 16.9 12.4 
Se. Paul ... 7.8 27.9 3.5 31.4 | 22.1 37.2 42.8 42.5 
TD. scenes 2.4 53.6 26.4 26.0 30.9 28.8 16.5 35.8 42.4 36.4 
Wichita .... 5.3 44.9 28.0 28.5 30.1 28.7 9.9 31.5 40.0 39.8 
Houston ... &.6 33.) 20.2 21.4 18.7 2.9 18.3 17.5 
Berkeley ... a:@ $3.7 29.4 33.7 9.6 23.2 6.8 13.1 25.0 28.6 
U. S. 1...) 5-5 40-3 33-4 20.6 22.9 22.5 9-6 23.1 29.8 29.8 


‘Includes loans extended whether there are delinquencies in the extensions or not. Excluding 
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Most of the States with low delinquency on January 1, 1940 are in the Corn Belt and 
general-farming areas of the country and are within the Baltimore, Louisville, and St. Louis 
Farm Credit districts. Between January 1, 1939 and January 1, 1940 there was a tendency for 
the number of delinquent loans to increase in these States although this was more evident in 
the eastern part of the area. Several Scates in the Corn Belt, notably lowa, Missouri, and 
Illinois, showed decreased delinquency. 


The change in the percentage of Commissioner loans delinquent from January 1, 1939 to 
January 1, 1940, by Farm Credit districts closely parallels the regional trends shown by 
delinquencies on land bank loans, except in the Spokane district, where Commissioner loan 
delinquency decreased from 33.6 percent to 27.2 percent, while land bank delinquency re- 
mained about the same. In most States delinquency of Commissioner loans was greater than 
that of land bank loans. This was particularly true (compare figures 1 and 2) in Mississippi, 
Kansas, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. It was substantially lower than that on land bank loans, 
however, in Nevada, Arizona, Texas, Georgia, and Florida. 


A general improvement in the delinquency situation, particularly in the high- 
delinquency area of the Northern Great Plains, reflected to a considerable extent increased 
farm income during 1939 over 1938. For instance, the average income in the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Nebraska increased 21 percent from 1938 to 1939, as com- 
pared with a §.8 percent increase for the country as a whole. Also, the increased delin- 
quency in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi was accompanied by a decreased income averaging 
2.8 percent, whereas the decreased delinquency in South Carolina was accompanied by an 
increased income of 13.8 percent. Moreover, among the States where the number of delinquent 
loans was relatively small, those with increased delinquency corresponded closely to those 
States where decreased income occurred. 


* 
‘ SMALL INCREASE IN AGRICULTURAL LOANS HELD BY COMMERCIAL BANKS, ‘ 
1939-40 


During the first half of 1940, the agricultural loans of commercial banks increased 
from $1, 629,000,000 to $1,727,000,000 or about $98,000,000. Personal and collateral loans - 
to farmers increased $89,000,000; loans on farm real estate, $9,000,000 (table 1). These 
increases followed a decline in the agricultural loans held by commercial banks during the 
last half of 1939, and were much smaller than the increases that occurred during the first 
6 months of 1937, 1938, and 1939. 


The agricultural loans of commercial banks reached their depression low about the 
beginning of 1937, but have since increased about 54 percent. Personal and collateral 
loans have increased 86 percent and loans secured by farm real estate, 12 percent. The 
depression low for nonagricultural loans was reached during the first half of 1938, and 
such loans have since increased only 7 percent (table 1). 
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Table |.- Changes in loans of insured commercial banks, 
January 1, 1937 to July 1, 


Agricultural loans 
Nonagri- 
Date Personal Farm 
loans and col- real Total — 
lateral estate 
Million Million Million Million Million 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
Total outstanding 
an, l, 14,812 637 488 1, 225 15,937 
Change during half- 
year following-- 
Jan. 1, 1937 968 89 17 106 1,074 
July 1, 1937 -330 62 -3 59 -271 
Jan. 1, 1938 -1, 166 137 11 148 -1,018 
July 1, 1938 153 139 7 146 299 
Jan. 1, 1939 -124 129 il 140 16 
July 1, 1939 921 -99 4 -95 826 
Jan. 1, 1940 50 89 9 98 148 
Total outstandin 
July 1, 194 15,284 544 727 17,011 


The increase since the beginning of 1937 in the personal and collateral loans to 
farmers held by commercial banks has been due in considerable part to the loan programs of 
On July 1, 1940, banks and other lenders (mainly banks) 
held $227,856,000 of loans on commodities under purchase agreements with the Commodity 


the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Credit Corporation, as compared with only $54,000 on January 1, 1937 (table 2). 


the banks’ holdings of commodity loans declined greatly during the last year, such loans 
still constitute an important part of the personal and collateral loans to farmers held by 


commercial banks, particularly in the Corn Belt. 


Table 2.- Commodity loans held b 


purchase agreements with the 


banks and other lenders under 
ommodity Credit Corporation, 


1935-40 

Date Cotton Corn Wheat gue | Total 

1 ,000 1 ,000 1 ,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
Jan. 1, 1935 207, 031 5,928 - a 213,009 
July 1, 1935 133,971 444 - 3 134,315 
Jan. 1, 1936 2,562 5,912 - 7 8,474 
July 1, 1936 1,738 115 - m 1,903 
Jan. 1, 1937 0 54 - = 54 
July 1, 1937 0 43 - n 43 
Jan. 1, 1938 135, 320 4,070 - - 139,390 
July 1, 1938 129,276 14, 060 - 763 144,099 
Jan. 1, 1939 258,316 30,291 12,582 9,411 310, 600 
July 1, 1939 266,093 119,396 2,655 415 388,559 
Jan. 1, 1940 132,687 70 104, 096 213 237, 065 
July 1, 1940 69,419 158,381 56 0 227, 856 
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Due largely to seasonal factors the personal and collateral loans to farmers held by 
commercial banks increased during the first half of 1940 in all sections except the East 
South Central, Mountain, and Pacific (table 3). Loans secured by farm real estate increased 
in all sections except the Pacific (table 4). 


Table 3.- Personal and collateral loans to farmers held by insured commercial banks 
y geographic divisions, on specified dates, 1935-40 


Geographic Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 an. 1, Jan. 1 uly 1 
division 1935” 1937" 1938 J 1939 1940” J 1940” 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dotlars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
New England ....... 11,291 6, 081 7,992 9,252 8,990 9,553 
Middle Atlantic ... 64,324 38, 648 43, 174 54,212 53,261 57, 066 
East North Central 121, 280 89, 120 126, 500 156, 309 168, 993 205, 834 
West North Central 188, 567 190,512 242,593 311, 928 355,426 395, 767 
South Atlantic . 98, 698 24, 991 40,191 56,991 42, 646 61, 346 
East South Central 87, 891 26, 865 54, 141 102, 690 90,324 87,971 
West South Central 111, 470 82, 182 116,234 181, 965 167,546 174, 615 
Mountain .......... 58,497 69, 298 76, 602 84,593 95, 432 87,387 
65,595 65,917 80,924 106, 727 111,774 104, 307 
United States 807, 613 5G, 614 788,351 1,064,667 1,094,392 1,153,846 


Table 4.- Loans secured by farm real 
by geographic divisions, 


estate held by insured commercial banks 


on specified dates, 1935-40 


: is an. | an. 1 Jan. 1, July 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1 July 1 
Geographic division| J 1935” J 1937” 1938 1938 1939 1940" 1940” 
1 ,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
New England ........ 17, 606 15,105 13,760 13,394 13, 628 13,019 13,398 
Middle Atlantic .... 42,214 40,397 41,894 41,802 44,033 45,637 45,809 
East North Central .| 108,336 104,810 111,062 115,500 117,052 123,472 126,838 
West North Central . 76,258 87,218 96,485 97,555 99,727 103,906 107,362 
South Atlantic ..... 43,520 47,397 48,415 51,266 52,913 55,211 56,501 
East South Central . 42,077 41,477 42,070 44,590 44,278 47,340 49,905 
West South Central 34,194 27,813 25,705 25,688 25,291 25,118 25,631 
Mountain ........... 13,117 10,332 10, 279 11,334 10, 380 10,010 10,716 
121,520 112,985 111,780. 111,645 111,974 110,457 107,181 
United States .| 498,842 487,534 01,450 512,774 519,276 534,170 543,341 
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* 
* FARM REAL ESTATE TAXES IN 1939? ad 
* 


Farm real estate taxes in 1939 increased about 2 percent over taxes levied in 1938. 
This is the fourth time in the past 5 years that for the country as a whole small increases 
have appeared. Taxes per acre are now about 7 percent above the low point of 1934, but are 
well below the level of the 1920’s. The index for the United States on a 1909-13 base 
stood at 190 in 1939 compared with 186 in 1938, 178 in 1934, 281 in 1929, and 244 in 1920. 
Taxes per $100 of farm real estate valve stood at $1.16 both in 1938 and 1939 compared with 
$1.13 in 1936, the lowest point since 1926. 


For most of the individual States the changes in taxes per acre between 1938 and 
1939 again were very small. The variation in the percentage changes between the 2 years is 
one of the least for any recent year. Few of the fluctuations in the State series can be 


attributed to important changes in property-tax laws, as has been the case in some recent 
years. 


Little change in the average levies on farm real estate is to be expected between 
1939 and 1940. This is suggested by information from tax officials and tax students re- 


ceived in reply to this Bureau’s request for their personal judgments on probable tax 
trends. 


1 Quoted from a report dated October 21, 1940. Original report carried table showing farm real es- 
tate tax levies per acre and per $100 of real estate value, and indexes of tax levies per acre, by 


tates and divisions for 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1934-39. The newly released 1939 data are shown in 
tables 15, 16, and 17 in the Appendix. 
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* 
* FARM REAL ESTATE HOLDINGS OF MOST LENDING AGENCIES DECLINE ° 


The book value of farm real estate held by a selected group of lending agencies 
declined further during 1939, although at the end of the year it was only about 4 percent 
below the peak on January 1, 1937 (table 1). Decreases were evident in the holdings of 


all agencies for which data are available except the Federal land banks and Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation. 


The amount of acquired farm real estate held by life insurance companies continues 
large, with the current estimate of January 1, 1940 showing little reduction from the 
previous year. The joint stock land banks, which are in the process of liquidation, have 
made substantial progress in disposing of their holdings. On January 1, 1940 they held 
little more than one-half the amount held at the beginning of 1934, when their holdings 
were at a maximum. Insured commercial banks also have made a sizeable reduction in their 
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real estate accounts, the reduction comparing favorably with that of the joint stock land 
banks. The year ending December 31, 1939 was the first in which the real estate holdings 
of the State credit agencies of Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, as a group, 
showed any appreciable reduction, although those of the Bank of North Dakota continued to 
increase. These institutions are also in the process of liquidation, but until 1938 they 
continued to acquire more real estate than they were able to dispose of satisfactorily. 


The farm real estate holdings of the Federal land banks and Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, which were the only lenders to show an increase during 1939, reached a new 
peak at the end of that year. Except for a slight decline during 1937, these institutions 
have increased their holdings each year during the past decade. The increases during 
recent years, which are in contrast to reductions in the real estate holdings of other 
lender groups, are attributable primarily to the fact that these Federal institutions made 
the largest part of their present loans during the period 1933-35. Other groups had reached 
a peak in outstanding loans much earlier and have had more time to season the bulk of their 
loans and to determine the ultimate means of payment. 


Table |.- Acquired farm real estate held by selected lending agencies, 
Jan. 1, 1930-40 


Lif insured | Three S 
Mortgage companies banks agencies 
Corporation 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
1930 29,517 120, 020 19, 685 ° 26, 860 
1931 36, 865 151,229 22,202 ° 33,511 
1932 53,588 219, 947 37,957 ° 39, 008 
1933 83,158 316,931 71,741 il 47,454 
1934 - 96,632 465,072 85,740 ag 56,094 
1935 96, 666 600, 873 81,700 a 60, 270 
1936 119, 864 646, 280 78, 202 7 74, 166 61,531 
1937 134,754 713, 166 72,781 69, 525 68,444 
1938 132,038 705,207 62, 030 56,311 72, 040 
1939 139, 229 702, 861 53,885 49,143 8 71,846 
1940 155,237 700, 530 46, 827 42,045 68,324 


: Investment, including sheriffs' certificates and judgments, excluding prior liens. 
Excluding Puerto Rico. 


2 Investment - partially estimated. 


3 Carrying value of real estate, including sheriffs' certificates and judgments. Real 
estate held by banks in receivership included at book value. 


* Book value. 


5 Investment. Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and 
Rural Credit Board of South Dakota. 


6 Data unavailable. 
7 June 30. 


8 Revised. 
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* 
° FEDERAL WHEAT CROP INSURANCE * 
* * 


Indemnities on the 1940 crop have nearly all been paid and insurance 
has already been written on the winter wheat crop for 1941. Table 1 shows 
a summary by States of the insurance program on the 1940 crop and the status 
of the insurance on the 1941 crop. The summary for the 1940 crop is fairly 
close to the final figures, but the bulk of the spring wheat insurance is 
not in the summary for 1941. 


Losses paid up to October 31, 1940 on the 1940 wheat crop amounted to 
about 20 million bushels. The remaining loss to be paid will be principally 
on spring wheat. Most of the losses in 1940 occurred in the hard winter 
wheat area where crop conditions were poor. The losses in the soft winter 
wheat area were small, and in the spring wheat area should not be very large. 


Since the hard winter wheat area is one of the largest wheat-producing 
areas of the country, the heavy losses in that area seriously affected the 
total for the country. A large amount of insurance was written in that area, 
but the maps in figures 1 and 2 suggest that the amount written there was not 
out of proportion to the wheat acreage allotments. These heavy losses re- 
sulted from severe drought in the fall of 1939. By December 1 the condition 
of the winter wheat was the lowest ever reported. Abandonment was very 
heavy. In Kansas about 40 percent of the acreage was abandoned, and in many 
of the heavy wheat-producing counties of that State considerably more than 
half of the crop was abandoned. On the other hand, some of the wheat that 
lived through the winter and some that was planted in the winter made high 
yields. Had the crop not recovered with much improved weather in the winter 
and the following spring, losses would have been substantially higher. 


The number of insurance contracts already written on the 1941 winter 
wheat crop is nearly as large as the total written on all wheat in the 1940 
program. This increase occurred in spite of the fact that premium rates 
were generally higher than those on the 1940 crop and that moisture condi- 
tions at the time of seeding were better than in recent years. 


The number of contracts and ¢he premiums collected have increased 
each year in the majority of States. Since most of the insurance on spring 
wheat has not yet been written, it is impossible to make comparisons in all 
States, but in the States where most of the wheat normally planted is 
winter wheat, comparisons can now be made with respect to the volume of 
business in effect for 1939, 1940, and 1941. These comparisons are shown 
for 10 representative States in table 2, 
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Table |.- Wheat crop insurance 


1 


Crop for harvest in 1940 


Crop for harvest 


in 1941 
Wheat area = Estimated Estimated 1 
contracts] premiums product ion contracts| premiums 
Number Bushels Acres Bushe ls Number Bushe ls Number Bushe ls 
Soft Red Winter: 
>, ae 877 5, 856 9,205 132, 618 36 1,958 1,040 8, 680 
Pennsylvania . 5,811 36,117 68, 328 979,073 605 27, 754 7,516 53,307 
New Jersey ... 112 597 1, 206 18,118 4 264 165 1, 285 
Delaware ..... 455 4,227 8,94) 103, 025 80 6,020 631 6, 030 
Maryland ..... 1, 267 15, 043 33,717 410, 744 150 9, 268 1, 746 21, 247 
Virginia ..... 1,171 9,551 20, 036 244,161 102 4,304 2 551 24,732 
West Virginia - - - - - - 91 1,118 
North Carolina 202 924 1,948 19,463 23 362 458 3,005 
Kentucky ..... 979 17, 069 1,314 181, 786 113 7,190 594 9,719 
Tennessee .... 244 2,674 4,773 43,711 33 1, 340 210 2,044 
Michigan ..... 15, 945 86,912 135,438 1,902,191 1,436 54,776 15,341 112, 640 
eas 28, 767 304, 640 314, 043 4,230,414 2,300 73,582 34,002 336, 046 
ae 28,374 280,025 332, 768 4, 046, 225 2,994 119,115 35,498 371, 782 
Riskieois ..... 14,899 215, 286 291,024 3, 224, 650 786 35, 665 38,078 497, 056 
Missouri ..... 21,687 244, 668 366, 802 3,500,598 2,927 137, 862 25,188 339,170 
Arkansas ..... - ~ ~ - - - 38 415 
Area total| 120,790 1,223,589 1,589 ,543 19,036,777 11,589 479,460 | 163,147 1,788,276 
Hard Red Winter: 
7,234 97,908 100, 327 1, 227, 484 686 44,063 7,506 111, 955 
Nebraska ..... 57,244 1,975,074 1,396, 688 13,168, 262 29,521 4,790,549 63,122 2,645,057 
ace 60,506 3,695,019 3,073,492 23, 881, 700 24,152 8,050, 326 60,887 3,509, 132 
Oklahoma ..... 23,387 878,917 1,054,510 8,559,127 7,511 1, 246, 120 24,984 812,584 
eee 11, 030 1, 069,552 835,550 5,191, 605 5,272 1, 609, 758 10,187 1,030, 725 
Wyoming ...... 1, 285 121,937 78, 202 546, 046 619 183, 061 1,228 133,311 
Colorado ..... 3,709 247, 865 155, 446 1,214, 034 1,424 355, 215 4,870 386,394 
New Mexico 62 11, 860 7,500 37, 258 42 20,914 242 34,812 
Prey 682 25,929 32, 455 423,395 59 8,259 3,305 65,924 
Area total| 165,139 8,124,061 6,734,170 54,2U8,911 69,286 16,308,265 176 ,331 8,730 ,394 
Hard Red Spring 
and Durum: 
Wisconsin .... 560 2,980 3,950 37,294 83 2,701 692 4,591 
Minnesota .... 21, 281 322,312 350, 021 3,005, 022 1,768 115,417 6, 881 90, 681 
North Dakota . 31, 675 1, 881,179 1,488, 742 8,348,513 4,793 869,071 133 68,911 
South Dakota . 21,050 1, 958, 996 690, 248 3,559, 833 7,300 1, 082,370 10, 261 728, 702 
Montana ... 4,176 515, 293 126, 333 846, 797 632 173, 265 2,481 369, 045 
Area total) 78,742 3,780,760 2,658,394 15,797,459 14,576 2,2U2,82u 21 ,0U8 1,261,930 
White: 
ee 6,873 134, 241 173, 493 2,843,843 469 56, 331 5,238 183,021 
Nevada ....... 107 1,929 1, 854 36, 602 53 5,442 34 592 
et - - - - - - 23 529 
Washington ... 3,624 230, 635 374,520 5, 214, 162 591 158, 782 3,799 231, 265 
OPOGOR 26.605. 2,012 228,271 293,774 3,653,148 416 134,580 4,940 225,126 
California ... 2, 155 154,992 164, 818 2,261, 255 1,936 592,470 1,024 64,425 
Area total] 14,771 749,168 1,008,459 14,009,010 2,565 947,605 15,058 704 ,958 
Total all States| 379,u42 13,877,578 11,990,566 103 ,092 ,157 98,016 19,978,154 | 375,584 12.485,558 


1interim report as of Oct. 31, 1940, subject to revision 


There are still some indemnities to be paid, 


particularly in the spring wheat States, and the number of 1940 contracts will be reduced for farms with 


no acreage seeded. 


wheat. 


2Based 


upon principal class of wheat grown. 


Data for 1941 will be greatly revised since these figures include very little spring 
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WHEAT ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS IN 1940 


FIGURE |. 


INSURED WHEAT ACREAGE IN 1940 


FIGURE 2. 
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Table 2.- Comparisons of number of contracts and premiums collected for the crop years 
1939, 1940, and 1941 in 10 representative winter wheat Siates 


p Contracts issued Total premiums 
tate 

1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 

Number Number Number Bushe ls Bus he ls Bushe ls 
Maryland .... 985 1, 267 1, 746 19, 892 15,043 21, 247 
Pennsylvania 2, 299 5,811 7,516 15, 809 36,117 53, 307 
10, 253 28, 767 34, 002 131, 243 304, 640 336, 046 
Indiana ..... 11,157 28,374 35,498 141, 556 280, 025 371, 782 
5 12,190 14, 899 38,978 185, 062 215, 286 497, 056 
Missouri .... 15, 735 21, 687 25,188 197, 008 244, 668 339,170 
Nebraska .... 13,198 57,244 63,122 495,541 1,975,074 2,645, 057 
Kansas ...... 14, 884 60, 506 60, 887 776,416 3,695, 019 3,509, 132 
Oklahoma .... 8, 635 23,387 24,984 270, 325 878,917 812,584 
a 3,677 11,030 10,187 396, 006 1,069, 552 1,030, 725 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON FEDERAL LAND BANK AND LAND BANK COMMISSIONER INTEREST RATES. -- Py an 
act of Congress approved June 29, 1940 the temporarily reduced interest rates payable on 
Federal land bank loans were continued to July 1, 1942. Consequently the rate of interest 
on regular loans made by the Federal land banks through national farm loan associations 
will not exceed 34 percent during the period. This legislation also provided for a reduced 
rate of interest payable on Land Rank Commissioner loans to 31; percent for all interest 
payable on installment dates occurring on or after July 1, 1940 and prior to July 1, 1942. 
Previously the temporarily reduced rate payable on Commissioner loans had been 4 percent. 


AMALGAMATION OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES FOR AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN AUSTRALIA.-- The Agricultural 
Bank of Queensland, established in 1923 to make advances to farmers (settlers) on the 
securities of their properties, and the Rural Assistance Roard of this State, established in 
1935 to assist with Government loans, and in other ways, farmers in debt difficulties, have 
been amalgamated recently into one agency under the direction of the newly created "Rural 
Development Board." The handling of debt adjustment and Government provision of credit to 
farmers thereby have been united into one agency. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Rauer, Walter. Agricultural Credit in Germany. Farm Credit Administration. 
Feonomic and Credit Research Division, Washington, D. C. June 1939. 4 


Walter Bauer’s study on "Agricultural Credit in Germany” gives, in a space of less 
than 100 pages, a very good survey of the manifold institutions which provide the German 
farmers with credit, and of the relation betweem the development of Cerman agricultural 
policy in general and that of her agricultural credit policy in particular. The first 
part of the study deals with the general aspects of the German farm credit system, the 
second with the Cerman approach to some of the technical problems implied. 


The first two chapters of part one give a short description of the historical 
development and the credit policies of the different institutions providing mortgage credit 
for German farmers. The author rightly stresses that the satisfactory working of the 
Cerman farm-mortgage system in the pre-war period was caused more by the favorable develop 
ment of Germany’s tariff-protected agriculture during that period than by the efficiency of 
the credit system itself. The inflation which followed the World “ar, made it difficult 
to obtain in the German capital market the funds for the long-term credits required by 
agriculture. An experiment of this period, doomed to fail, but interesting from the 
viewpoints of monetary and credit policy, was the issuance of bonds, the capital and 
interest of which were payable in German currency on the basis of the varying price of 
certain quantities of rye, the largest staple crop in Germany. The study gives a vivid 
description of the ups and downs, and the final breakdown of this experiment. In post-war 
Germany a rapid increase in farm indebtedness was brought about by several factors, among 
them the incidental fact that the stabilization of the German currency occurred after most 
of the farmers had sold their crop in a rapidly deprecia@ing currency. The result was 
such distress to the farmer-borrowers that debt-relief measures became necessary, first 
in the eastern regions of Cermany and then in the entire country. The adopted relief 
measures are described on pages 33 to 39; then follows a description of the Hereditary 
Farm Law enacted by the German Government in the fall of 933, and of the ideological 
reasons given in the Nazi literature for this law, which abolished the individual 
property rights of about 700,000 farmers, made unsalable more than one-third of Germany’s 
agriculrural land, and destroyed the fundamentals of mortgage credit for the area in 
question. The author could have linked these two chapters together by pointing to the 
limited success which the German debt-adjustment measures had prior to 1933 because the 
farm-income situation had remained unsatisfactory. Actually these circumstances were the 
economic and probably the real reason for adopting that radical measure. 


On pages 47-54 the study surveys briefly, but instructively, the Cerman set-up for 
short and medium-term farm credit. Particular consideration is given to the so-called 
Raiffeisen credit cooperatives, a kind of agricultural credit unions, which in Germany, as 
in Austria and Switzerland, developed to a very strong system which, out of the savings 
deposits it has accumulated, provides the German farmer with relatively cheap credits. 
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The second part of the study is confined to technical problems of farm-mortgage 
credit, and particularly to those of the “Landschaft" system which has attracted much 
interest, partly because it is the oldest mortgage bank system in the world, and partly 
because it is “tradit*ionally termed cooperative." The author describes the advantages 
of this system, but points also to deficiencies which developed because the "Landschaften" 
did not adapt themselves in time to changing economic and financial conditions. As an 
example he quotes their lending policy in the beginning of this century and their bond- 
issuing policy in the period after the World War. It may be remarked that the slowness 
and insufficiency of the reorganization measures undertaken in the latter case have 
resulted in keeping the prices of the "“Landschaft" bonds below those of the bonds of the 
joint-stock mortgage banks, the result of which was an increasing share of the joint-stock 
mortgage banks in agricultural credit. 


On the whole Dr. Bauer’s new publication is a source of very valuable information 
on the German methods of handling problems of farm credit, including appraisals, mortgage 
amortization, mortgage life insurance, mortgage charges, etc. The study also contains good 
statistical information and gives a short bibliography on the subject in question. 


Oscar Zaglits, Agricultural Economist 


Ackerman, Joseph, and Norton, L. J. Factors Affecting Success of Farm Loans. Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 468, pp. 459-527. Urbana, Illinois. 
August 1940. 


This study, based upon a Ph.D. thesis, evaluates the influence of certain factors 
related to lending experience between 1917 and 1933 in 7 counties in east-central Illinois. 
Parts of three major type of-farming areas - cash grain, mixed, and general farming, present 
ing soils of various types and productivity ~- were included. Applications and appraisal 
reports for 827 loans, personal observation of 103 foreclosure situations, land-use records 
for 1935 on 338 mortgaged farms, and financial records for 92 owner-operated farms, furnished 
information about the loans and lending experience. 


Lending experience with 827 farm loans is analyzed in relation to physical character- 
istics of the farm property, factors of farm organization and management, and personal 
qualities of the farm operator. Soil productivity and topography appear to be more influential] 
factors affecting loan experience than drainage or location. The safer risks on good land were 
the middle-size tracts, and on inferior land the smaller tracts. No very definite relation- 
ship was found between foreclosures and farm organization as evidenced in the principal type 
of crop grown, the number of dairy cows or poultry kept, or the value of the farm residence 
or other buildings. The appraisal reports indicated, however, that on delinquent and fore- 
closed farms the percentage of land in crops tended to be higher than on farms on which the 
loans were successful. Land-use records on 338 farms verified this conclusion and, in 
addition, indicated that the proportion of land in rotation was higher on farms where loans 
were successful than on those where loans were delinquent or foreclosed. Length of farming 
experience, age of borrower, and method by which the farm was obtained (except in the case 
of purchase, with no cash payment), proved relatively unimportant factors indicating success 
of farm loans. Because of changing trends in land values, appraised values, and amounts 
loaned per acre over the period studied, the time at which loans were made was a factor in 


their success. In all soil groups, foreclosures and losses were higher where loan ratios were 
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The evidence presented points up the fact that "lenders should avoid lending too 
much in relation to the value of the land, particularly on the poor and more rolling lands." 
Obviawly this means conservatism in the borrowed funds in those areas, for lending experi- 
ence indicates that such land cannot carry heavy debt burdens. Facts drawn from investi- 
gating the foreclosure cases lead to the conclusion that lenders should give close attention “ 
‘to the borrower and his family at the first signs of delinquency, in order that the cause 
of the difficulty may be remedied and the security for the loan protected. Just how far 
this could go beyond "watching the situation closely” or "giving good advice and encourage- 
ment" is but hinted at in passing by mentioning the possibility of using a system of vari- 
able payments adjusted to fluctuations in farm income. 


No statement is made defining the lender or group of lenders whose experience is the 
subject of the bulletin. This information seems essential. A section on the lending policy 
of various institutions during the period, insofar as subject to definition and description, 
would have been a valuable addition not only as a background for the study, but also as an 
indication of the extent to which these success factors might enter into present loan policy. 
Differences in farm organizations in 1935 between farms having heavy debts, light debts, or 
no debts, are shown in terms of groups and averages. In addition, the selection of several 
individual farm situations for detailed study might have brought out more realistically the 
effects of indebtedness on farm organization and land use. 


Although the subject is approached from the point of view of the lender, there is 
much in the bulletin that should interest other groups as well. 


Willard O. Prown, Assistant Agricultural Economist. 
g 


Murray, William G. Farm Appraisal. lowa State College Press. Ames, Iowa. 
1940. 254 pp. 


The principles and methods of appraisal developed by Professor Murray in his book 
Farm Appraisal have been summarized in a number of other reviews.’ This reviewer shares the 
favorable reaction of other reviewers with respect to the contribution this book makes in a 
relatively new field and believes that they have accurately reflected the contents of the 
book. It is therefore desired to confine present comments to points on which certain 
questions may be raised. 


The organization of the material in Professor Murray’s book is somewhat in the form 
of a manual of instruction, with the principles developed at each step of the procedure. 
The first part of the book deals with an inventory of the physical resources of the farm 
property and the second part with the translation of this inventory into a value. Fxcept 
for the last chapter, both the basic information and the valuation techniques involved in 
appraisal are presented without specific reference to the particular purpose to be served 
by the appraisal. The final chapter makes clear that the preceding considerations apply to 
a generalized concept of ‘appraisal and that different objectives have a bearing on the 


IMark M. Regan, Agricultural Economic Literatire, Vol. 14, No. 8, Oct. 1940 

Stanley W. Warren, Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. XXII, No. 3, Aug. 1949 

S. W. Mendum, Land Policy Review, Vol. III, No. 8, May-June 1940. 

Joseph Ackerman, The Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, Vol. XVI, No 3, Aug. 1940 
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emphasis “to be placed on the factors which enter into the final value, but conveys, to 
this reviewer at least, the general impression that the basic appraisal procedure can be 
set up largely independent of the use to be made of the results. 


Those interested in the broader issues of appraisal probably would desire that more 
attention be given at the outset to a coordinated treatment of basic appraisal principles, 
while those interested in appraisal techniques for specific purposes probably would wish 
for a further development of those principles dealt with in the final chapter of the book. 
There are differences of opinion regarding the usefulness of a generalized appraisal tech- 
nique which is directed toward the determination of a defined value. Some would like to 
see more consideration given to the specific information required and the proper use of 
that information to answer such questions as how much a farmer is justified in paying for 
a farm, how much a lender is justified in lending, or how much of a given tax burden 
should be carried by a particular property. Only a part of the basic information outlined 
might be found pertinent to some such questions, and still other information might be 
needed for others. Moreover, in some cases it might be of little help to determine a value 
for the property. It might be more helpful for some purposes to analyze the basic in- 
formation specifically in terms of the questions to be answered. 


According to Professor Murray, "Valuation, which is the final step in appraisal, may 
be made by following the income method, the sales comparison method, or some combination of 
the two.” Valuation using the first method is accomplished by the capitalization of the 
probable net annual income to the landlord, with some additional adjustments for elements 
of value not reflected in the monetary income. “he sales comparison method is described 
as made up of two parts: ‘Tirst the estimate of farm productivity, and second the use of 
actual sales prices of farms whose productivity is known as a base in valuation of the 
farm in question.” What the author considers to be the “desirable solution” would be to 
use both methods, one as a check against the other, emphasis to be placed on one or the 
other depending primarily on the reliability of the information available. 


Roth of these methods of valuation involve present-value concepts. The capital- 
ization process clearly attempts to measure the worth, at the moment, of probable future 
income, while sales values presumably are strongly influenced by the same factor. Some 
have expressed the opinion that capitalized normal income represents a value about which 
future sales values tend to fluctuate. Put does not this assume that there will be no 
significant trend in such income and that the rate of capitalization will remain relatively 
constant? Assuming no change in the rate of capitalization, would not a trend in income 
either upward or downward mean that future value may be materially different from present 
value even though all factors determining future income and value are accurately reflected 
in present value? Moreover, may there not be a trend in the rate at which the expected 
future income is capitalized into value, and may not such a trend operate either to accen- 
tuate or to counteract the effect of the income trend on future value? 


The usefulness, for a specific purpose, of the value arrived at by the methods 
proposed by Professor Murray merits some further consideration. A lending institution, 
for instance, is primarily concerned with the ability of the farm to produce monetary in- 
come sufficient to carry the charges incident to the loan, and with the sales value at 
some future date, since it may become necessary to take over the farm to recover the 
principal, accrued interest, and collection costs. For the purpose of determining a 
farm’s ability to produce an adequate money income it would appear superfluous to attempt 
to arrive at a present value, as such value adds little to the forecast of income not 
obtainable from an analysis of income itself. Moreover, such value may give a false 
standard for loan policy, as it reflects incomes of a nonmonetary nature as well as 
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monetary income. On the other hand, if it is desired to estimate the future value of a 
farm, the analysis may need to be carried considerably beyond a current-value concept, as 
higher or lower future income tends to exert a greater influence on future value than on 
present value. 


These comments are made not to detract from the excellence of Professor Murray’s 
work but to suggest certain limitations of the general approach to appraisal problems and 
the need for clarifying certain basic issues involved in the development of appraisal 
principles for specific purposes. This field is one in which there are at present widely 
divergent views. The importance of sound application of land-valuation principles to 
specific business and governmental processes, including the training of a professional 
personicl to apply such principles, doubtless will -eceive through the pvblication of 
Professor Murray’s book a much wider recognition than heretofore. This is a field of work 
deserving encouragement by all interested in the development of sound appraisal principles 
and techniques. 


FB. C. Larsen, Agricultural Economist. 
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LITERATURE ON AGRICULTURAL FINANCE* 


Compiled in the Library 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
from 
Agricultural Economics Literature, May 1940 - October 1940 


CREDIT 


American marketing association. Papers and proceedings of the semiannual meeting... 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 27, 28, 29, 1939. Jour. Marketing 4(4, pt. 2): 
1-150. Apr. 1940. (Published by the American Marketing Association, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.) . 

Partial contents: Credit terms as an element in merchandising competition, by 
J. Anton Hagios, pp. 70-78; Consumer credit costs: what are they and who pays them? 
by Otto C. Lorenz, pp. 79-88; Influence of retail credit upon the continuity of 
demand, by Malcolm L. Merriam, pp. 89-99; Can we avoid consumer credit indigestion? 
by Burr Blackburn, pp. 100-110, discussion by Albert Haring, p. 110. 


Atwood, Albert W. The threat of socialized credit. Banking 32(11): 19-22. May 1940. 
(Published by the American Bankers Association, 22 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y.) 
Critical of the transfer of the Farm Credit Administration to the Department 
of Agriculture, the Jones bill for the reorganization of the Federal Land Bank 
System and of the Department of Agriculture for "its approval of such a measure." 
The article is followed, on pp. 22-24, by a series of pictures illustrating 
the Evolution of Farm Credit. 


Black, A. G. Farm credit. Assoc. South. Agr. Workers Proc., Abstracts of Papers and 
Addresses (1940)41: 36-37. Birmingham, Ala , 1940, 


Brennan,George M. A trip through agricultural credit channels. U. S. Farm Credit 
Admin. News for Farmer Coops. 7(1): 15-16, 29. Apr. 1940. (Published in Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 


Corey, Herbert. A straight lane to socialism. Nation’s Business 28(6): 15-17, 117-118, 
119, 120. June 1940. (Published by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.) 

Discusses the Jones-Wheeler farm credit bill and the transfer of the Farm 
Credit Administration to the Department of Agriculture, mainly from the viewpoint 
of the opposition to both. 


Cusack, Lawrence A. Land banks. Some factors involved in a retrospective appraisal of 
the operations of the federal land banks. Iowa Univ. Col. Com. and Bur. Business 
Res. Jour. Business 20(5): 9-10, 13, 16. Mar 1940. (Published in lowa City, la.) 
This is the third of a series of articles by Mr. Cusack The first two 
appeared in the November 1939 and the February 1940 numbers of the Journal of 
Bus iness. 


* References to foreign publications have been omitted. 
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Daniel, J. Leland. Interest rates: long-term vs. short-term. Econometrica 8(3): 272-278. 
July 1940. (Published by the Econometric Society, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
111.) 


Edmiston, Henry, and Anderson, Gunhild. United States Government corporations and credit 
agencies in 1939. U. S. Bd. of Governors of the Fed. Reserve System. Fed. Reserve 
Bul. Apr. 1940, pp. 298-305. (Published in Washington, D. C.) 
Farm credit agencies, pp. 303-305. 


Ferricr, W. T. Short-term credit for agricultural production in South Carolina. 
S. C. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 327, 40pp. Clemson, 1940. 

The work for this study was begun in 1937 in cooperation with the Farm Credit 
Administration. "Specifically the purpose was to determine the amount, seasonality, 
purpose, sources, cost, and terms upon which short-term loans for agricultural pro- 
duction were made and collected in South Carolina. The counties selected for study 
were Marlboro, Newberry, Anderson, Orangeburg, and Marion." 


Hammar, Conrad H., and Mussman, Albert H. Interest and credit costs in forest restora- 
tion. Jour. Forestry 38(1): 37-43. Jan. 1940. (Published by the Society of 
American Foresters, Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.) 


Katkoff, Vladimir. Financing of agriculture in Russia. Jour. Farm Econ. 22(3): 640-646. 
Aug. 1940. (Published by the American Farm Economic Association, Asher Hobson, 
Secty.-Treas., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 


Knapp, Joseph G. The worry cost of credit in a farm supply co-op. U. S. Farm Credit 
Admin. News for Farmer Coops. 6('2): 23. Mar. 1940. (Published in Washington, D.C.) 


Mercer, R. E., and Haag, H. M. Amounts and cost of credit extended by cooperative 
exchanges. Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 415, 35pp. Columbia, 1940. 
Third of a series dealing with farmers’ cooperative associations in Missouri. 


Noyes, Charles E. Government farm loans. Editorial Res. Rpts. v. 1, no. 20, 1940, 
pp. 391-407. Washington, D, C., May 27, 1940. 


Robbins, Carl B. Commodity credit corporation loans. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr Econ. 
Agr. Situation 24(5): 16-18. May 1940. (Published in Washington, D. © ) 


Robinson, James L. The profitable use of farm credit. U. S. Farm Credit Admin. Div 
laform, and Ext. Cir. E-4, 50pp. Washington, D. C., Oct. 1939. 
Selected references on farm credit, pp. 49-50. 


Ross, M. O. Practices and policies of small community banks in the State of Tennessee. 
Tenn. Univ. School of Business Admin. Bur. Res. Study no. 6, 67pp. Knoxville, 
Apr. 1939. (University of Tennessee record. Extension series, v. 15, no. 2) 


Smith, N. L., and Norton, L. J. Mortgage debt and land use in Cumberland County. III. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Dept. Agr. Econ. I11. Farm Econ. no. 62, pp. 376-377. Urbana, 1940. 


Sparlin, E. E. Farm credit in Ashley County. Ark. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 400, l6pp. 
Fayetteville, 1940. 


Sparlin, E. E. Farm credit in Hempstead County, Ark. Agr. Expt, Sea. Bul. 399, 34pp. 


Fayetteville, 1940. 


Stewart, Charles L. Extended functions for institutional landowners. Jour. Land & Pub. 


Util. Econ. 16(3): 357-362. Aug. 1940. (Published by Northwestern University, 
School of Commerce, 337 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, I11.) 

"The thesis suggested here is that those taking over farm land in satisfaction 
of mortgage debt should be expected, where they have financial and managerial 
capacities, to rebuild the properties acquired and that an adequate predetermined 
period of possibly as much as 6 to 10 years should be allowed them to hold any 
particular farm or tract back from resale to natural persons until the rebuilding 
schedule for the farm or tract in question is well advanced. How to organize the 
social control mechanism to protect the public that might open up this opportunity 
to qualified institutional owners becomes a problem for individual states.” - pp. 
357-358. 


Torgerson, Harold W. Agricultural finance in the United States. Jour. Land & Pub. 


Util. Econ. 16(2-3): 196-206, 318-324. May, Aug. 1940. (Published by Northwestern 
University, School of Commerce, 337 East Chicago Ave , Chicago, I11.) 

"The purposes of this article ctwo installments of which are noted here} are 
to present a general picture of American agricultural finance today, and to discuss 
certain current problems in the federal program of agricultural financing." In the 
first part of the article the two main divisions of the subject are stated to be 
(1) long-term farm mortgage credit and (2) intermediate and short-term loans to 
farmers. In it are presented "a summary of the major facts concerning each type of 
debt and a brief discussion of the activities of the federal and private agencies 
which make the two major types of loans.” 

The second installment is concerned with current problems in federal financing 
of agriculture, and some implications of recent policies. It is in three main 
parts: Department of Agriculture control over the Farm Credit Administration; 
Reduction by Congress in interest rates on farm mortgage loans made by federal 
agencies; and Government investment in farm credit agencies. 


. Farm credit administration. Farm credit’s part in current agricultural adjustment 


in the South. U. S. Farm Credit Admin. News for Farmer Coops. 6(12): 3-5, 27-29, 
30. Mar. 1940. (Published in Washington, D. C.) 


. Farm credit administration. Financing agriculture in 1939. U. S. Farm Credit 


Admin. Cir. A-18, 20pp. Washington, D. C., 1940. 


. Farm credit administration. A list of publications of the Farm credit adminis- 


tration, Washington, D. C. U. S. Farm Credit Admin. Cir. A-17, 23pp. Washington, 
D. C., 1940. 


. Farm credit administration. Using your national farm loan association. U. S. 


Farm Credit Admin. Cir. E-16, 13pp. Washington, D. C., 1940. 


. Farm credit administration. Using your production credit association. U. S. Farm 


Credit Admin. Cir. F-17, 12pp. Washington, D. C. .¢1940, 
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Wallace, Henry A. The place of farm credit in the National farm program; address... 
delivered before a mass meeting of farmers called by the National farmers union and 


the National federation of grain cooperatives, at St. Paul, Minnesota, at 11:30 A.M. 


(CST), Saturday, April 27, 1940, and broadcast on the Farmers union hour by the 
National broadcasting company and associated stations. 17pp., processed. Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Dept. of agriculture, 1940. 


Wallace, Henry A. Statement... before the Senate committee on banking and currency on 
June 7, 1940. ‘6pp., processed. Washington, D. C., U. S. Dept. of agriculture, 
1940. 

Discussion of the bill “which would make modifications in the Federal land 
bank system." 


Wheeler, Marion F., comp. Agricultural relief measures relating to the raising of farm 
prices - 74th Congress, January 3, 1935 to June 29, 1936, compiled... under the 
direction of Mary G. Lacy, librarian. J. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Agr. Econ. 
Ribliog. 84, 75pp., processed. Washington, D. C., Apr. 1940. 

See index under subjects: Loans; U. S. Commodity credit corporation; U. S. 
Farm credit administration. 


Wilkinson, J. Harvie, jr. Credit in the development of the South. Univ. Ya. News 
Yetter, v.16, no.16, May 15, 1940. (Published in Charlottesville, Ya.) 


Woolsey, Claude. “ypes of cooperatives financed in Region YI through the Farm security 
administration. Ann. Agr. Conf. for Southwest. States. Proc., 1939, pp. $2-%6, 
processed. (,Chicago, 1940, 

Proceedings were prepared for distribution by the Farm Foundation, Joseph 
Ackerman, Land Tenure Specialist. 


Young, E. C. Sound farm credit for a free agriculture. Nation’s Agr. 1! (6): 5-6. 
June 1949. (Published at £8 ©. Washington St., Chicago, 11.) 
Discusses critically the Jones farm credit bill. 


‘LAND VALUES AND APPRAISAL 


Anerican society of agricultural engineers. Conmittee on farm appraisal. Farm appraisals. 
Agr. Engin. 21(6): 227-228, 234. June 1940. (Published by the American Society of 
Agricultural Fngineers, Saint Joseph, Mich.) 

"Presented before the Farm Structures Division at the fall meeting of the 
American Society of Agricultural Fngineers, at Chicago, I1l., December 6, 1939, 
as a report of the Committee on Farm Appraisal - A. FE. Bachman, A, O. Kay, 

E. W. Lehmann, C. R. Olson, G. B. Hanson, J. C. Wooley, and fF. UW. Schreiner 
(chairman) ." 

"The report is intended to show (1!) the human need and increasing demand 
for sound and dependable farm appraisals, (2) the want of more basic appraisal 
knowledge, and (3) the need for men in the appraisal profession who are techni- 
cally trained, have conservative judgment, and are willing to serve in accord- 
ance with high ethical standards.” 


American society of farm managers and rural appraisers. Journal, v. 4, no.1}, 
pp. !-$4. Apr. 1940. (Published by the Society. Joseph Ackerman, Secty-Treas., 
The Farm Foundation, 600 S. “ichigan Ave., Chicago, !11.) 
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Partial contents: How should liquidation properties be handled? by F. W. Peck, 
pp. 19-27; Recent research contributions of value to farm managers and rural apprais- 
ers, by William G. Murray, pp.32.35, Discussion by H. C. M. Case, pp. 35-37; Adapt- 

Fi ing American system of appraisal to life insurance company loan committee requirements, 
by Henry C. Hall, pp.38-40; How I determine the typical cropping system and estimate 
yields of various crops, by Lester B. Mayer, pp 41-45; Report of Subcommittee on 
Appraisals of the National Joint Committee on Rural Credits, by Robert R. Hudelson, 
pp.46-57 (This report is divided into three parts: 1, Ethics, 2, Definitions, and 3, 
Procedure); A practical definition of the term "farm management service " Report of 
Committee on Professional Advancement and Ethics, pp.58-60. 


Hudelson, Robert R. The appraisal of farm land with special reference to Illinois. 16pp. 
Urbana, Ill., 1939 
Abstract of thesis (Ph.D.) - University of Illinois. 


‘ Johnson, A. R. Farm real estate values. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Agr. Situation 
aa 24(6). 23. June 1940. (Published in Washington, D. C.) 


Morse, True D. Practical aspects of rural appraising. Appraisal Jour. 8(3): 230-235. 
July 1940. (Published by the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, I11.) 


Murray, William Gordon. Farm appraisal, classifi+ation and valuation of farm land and 


buildings. 254pp. Ames, Ia., The Iowa State college press, 1940. 
4 The book is divided into two parts: (1) the making of an inventory of physical 
a resources on a farm, and (2) the translation of this inventory value into dollar 
value. 

References are given at the end of most chapters. The Appendix contains a copy 
of the Rural Appraisal Standards of the American Society of Farm Managers and Rural 


Appraisers, appraisal forms, interest tables, and other valuation aids. 
Reviewed in Journal of Farm Economics 22(3): 652-653. Aug. 1940. 


Tierney, John L. Real estate appraisal in foreclosure cases. Appraisal Jour. 8(3): 226- 
229. July 1940 (Published by the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers of 
the Nat:onal Association of Real Estate Boards, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, I11.) 


. S. Dept. of agriculture. Bureau of agricultural economics. Farm real estate values 
23pp., processed. Washington, D. C., Apr. 23, 1940. (Editorial reference series, 
no. 4) 


INSURANCE 


Adams, T. M. [he cost of farm fire insurance in Vermont, 1831-1938. Vt. Univ. Agr. Col. 
Farm Business 6(4): 1-2. Burlington, Aug. 1940. 


Altmeyer, A. J. Social security in relation to agriculture and rural areas. U. S. Fed. 
Security Agency. Social Security Bd. Social Security Bul. 3(7): 3-15. July 1940. 
(Published in Washington, D. C.) 

"Summary of a statement made by Mr. Altmeyer before the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee, June 3, 1940." 
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Subtopics: "Agricultural labor" under the federal old-age and survivors insur- Pe 
ance system (extension of coverage to all agricultural labor); unemployment insurance 
for agricultural workers (the farm placement service); public assistance to the needy 
(variable grants to states with inadequate financial resources, intra-state equaliza- 
tion of public assistance funds, residence requirements, aid to dependent children); 
rural health services and health needs; migratory agricultural workers. 


Bird, John A. Two years of crop insurance. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Agr. Sit- 
uation 24(7): 20-22. July 1940. (Published in Washington, D, C.) 


Clendenin, J. C. Crop insurance - an experiment in farm-income stabilization. Jour. Land ea 
& Pub. Util. Econ. 16(3): 277-285. Aug. 1940. (Published by Northwestern University, ill 
School of Commerce, 337 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, I11.) ae 


A review of crop insurance under the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
P 


Fagan, F. N. Hail insurance and the fruit grower. Amer. Fruit Grower 60(S5): 9, 25, 28. 
May 1940. (Published at 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio) 


Hunter, Kenneth H. Fire hazards - a yardstick for insurance rates, U, S. Farm Credit 
Admin. News for Farmer Coops. 7(2): 11-12, 26. May 1940. (Published in Washington, 
D. C.) 


Purvines, Earl. Government wheat crop insurance. Grain & Feed Jours. Consolidated 84(8): 
356. April 24, 1940. (Published at 332 S La Salle St., Chicago, I11.) 
Address by the Chicago District Manager of the F.C.1.C., before the Grain Market 
Analysts Club. 


U. S. Dept. of agriculture. Federal crop insurance corporation. Insured wheat income. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Fed. Crop Insurance Corp. Kans. Leaflet 1, Lipp. Washington, D. C., 
June 1940. 
Issued in cooperation with the Kansas Agricultural Conservation Committee. 


U. S. Dept. of agriculture. Federal crop insurance corporation and Agricultural adjustment 
administration. County yield and rate procedure 1941 wheat crop insurance program. 
County procedure for 1941 farm wheat yields. WU. S.Dept. Agr. Fed. Crop Insurance 
Insurance Corp. Form FCI-101-W, 13pp. Washington, D. C., Feb. 1940. 

Supplement for Special Practices (2pp.) also issued in February. 


Valgren, Victor N. Auto insurance for farmers. U, S. Farm Credit Admin. News for Farmer 
Coops. 7(5): 10-12. Aug. 1940. (Published in Washington, D. C.) 


Valgren, Victor N. Reinsurance improves farm mutual service. U. S. Farm Credit Admin. 
News for Farmer Coops. 7(1): 10-11, 26-27. Apr. 1940. (Fublished in Washington, D.C.) 


Wheeler, Marion E., comp. Agricultural relief measures relating to the raising of farm 
prices - 74th Congress, January 3, 1935 to June 20, 1936, compiled... under the 
direction of Mary G. Lacy, librarian. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Agr. Econ. 
Bibliog. 84, 75pp., processed. Washington, D. C., Apr. 1940. 

Crop insurance, pp.5-6. 
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TAXATION AND ‘LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Abbott, Lyndon F., and Greene, Lee S. Municipal government and administration in Tennessee. 
Tenn. Univ. School of Business Admin. Bur.Res. Study no. £, 128pp. Knoxville, Tenn., 
1929. niversity of Tennessee record. [Extension series, v.15, no.1!) 


Alaska. Planning council. Preliminary survey of taxation in Alaska. Prepared for the use 
of the Alaska Planning council by James C. Rettie in conjunction with and supervised by 
John F. Pegues, executive secretary. %4pp. Juneau, 1933, 


Armstrong, Robert %. In re: this matter of taxes ;assessment.; Appraisal Jour. $(3): 236- 
244. July 1940. (Published by the American Institute of Real Fstate Appraisers of the 
National Association of Real Fstate Poards, 22 VW. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.) 


Boonstra, C. A. Tax exemption on rural homesteads in Louisiana. La. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Nept. Agr. Fcon. Mimeogr. Cir.8, !!pp. University, 1940. 


Breithut, R. C. The literature of highway finance. (Quart. Jour. Econ. 53(4): 590-610. 
Aug. 1939, 


Carmichael, F. L., and McPride, J. Donald. Financing highways in Colorado. Denver Univ. Bur. 
Pusiness and Social Res. and School Com., Accounts and Finance. Univ. Denver Rpts. 
16(1): 1-29. Mar. 1940. (Published in Nenver,Colo.) Business Study No. 96. 


Citizens’ conference on government management. Covernment, the citizens’ business. Proceed- 
ings... Mstes Park, Colorado, June 19-23, 1939. 624pp. Denver ,1939 
Conference sponsored by Department of Government Management, School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, University of Denver. 
Major topics: 1, Government: The citizens’ business; 2, Covernment income and outgo; 
3, Financial management and control; 4, Organizing government for effective administra- 
tion; £, Covernment in social security and relief; 6, Citizens’ groups in government; 


7, Covernment and the consumer; 8, Government and economic recovery. 


Citizens fact finding movement of Ceorgia. ,Reports; Atlanta, 1938-40. 
Partial contents: 
Series !, no. 9: Ceorgia; political system, by Judge Orville A. Park, !5pp. May 1938. 
Series !, no.19: Georgia; state taxes, by Robert Preston Brooks, 2!pp. June 1938. 
Series 3, no. 8: Georgia’s political system, by Judge Orville A. Park, 26pp. May. 1940. 
Series 3, no. 9: Tax system; Georgia state finances. 33 pp. June 1940. 


Clarenbach, Fred A. Covernment reorganization in the Ozarks. U.S. Dept. Agr. Pur. Agr. 
Feon. Land Policy Rev. 3(4): 1-9. July-Aug. 1940. (Published in Washington, D. C.) 


Clark, C. M. Rural property tax problems in Alabama. Ala. Agr. Fxpt. Sta. Bul. 247, 64pp. 
Auburn, 1940. 
Five aspects of the problems discussed are: (1!) distribution of the property tax; 
(2) the property tax burden; (3) tax delinquency; (4) sale of property for taxes; and 
(£) inequalities in assessments. 
An appendix contains statistical data for a series of years. 


Cox, R. W. Farm real estate taxes in Minnesota. Minn. Univ. Dept. Agr. Divs. Agr. Feon and 
Agr. Fxt. Farm Musiness Notes, no.207, pp.2-3. University Farm, St. Paul, 1940. 
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Craig, Ronald B. Taxes on forest property in Five selected counties in Mississippi, 1936-1939. 
U.S. Dept. Agr. Forest Serv. South. Forest Expt. Sta. Occasional Paper 89, 9pp. Washing- 
ton, D.C., Apr. 5, 1949. The selected counties are Alcorn, Nolmes, Marion, Newton, and 
Quitman. 

A 4-page supplement - Taxes on Forest Property in Two Selected Counties ,George and 
Webster; in Mississippi, 1936-1939, with State Averages - was issued on June 5, 1940. 

Pallas, Nelen. The consumer and the anti-chain taxes. 46pp., processed. Columbia, Mo., 

Institute for consumer education, Stephens college, 1939. 


Dreesen, W. UW. Rural tax delinquency study of the state of Oregon. Oreg. Agr. Fxpt. Sta. Bul. 
371, 21!pp. Corvallis, 1949. 


Fagan, E. D,, and Jastram, R. W. Tax shifting in the short run. Quart. Jour. Econ. £3 (4): 
562-589. Aug. 1939. 


Federal income and estate taxation. A symposium. Law and Contemporary Problems. 7 (2). 
Spring 1940. (Published by Duke University, School of Law, Durham, N, C.) 


Ferger, Wirth F. The measurement of tax shifting: economics and law. Quart. Jour. Econ. 54(3): 
429-454. May 1949. (Published at the "larvard "niversity Press, Cambridge, Mass.) 


Gerig, Daniel S., jr. The financial participation of the federal government in state welfare 
programs. S. Fed. Security Agency. Social Security Md. Social Security Bul. 3 (1): 
21-33. Jan. 1940. (Published in Washington, D. C.) 


Gerig, Daniel S., jr. Formulas for variable federal grants-in-aid ;for welfare services, 
U.S. Fed. Security Agency. Social Security Bd. Social Security Pul. 3(6): 3-14. (Pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C.) June 1940. 


Gilbert, Donald . The shifting of sales taxes. Quart. Jour. Fceon. §3(2): 275-285. Feb.1939. 


Guild, ©, ", The Kansas tax situation. Kans. State Md. Agr. Rpt. 59(236): 62-70. Topeka, 
Apr. 1940. 


Hall, James K. Incidence of death duties. Amer. Fcon. Rev. 30(!, pt.1): 46-59. Mar. 1940. 
(Published by The American "conomic Association, Northwestern University, FPvanston, I11.) 
Paper presented at a Round Table Conference of the American Tconomic Association, 
Dec. 28, 1939. 


Halley, Robert H. Digest of state laws relating to net income taxes, 1938... compiled... 
under the supervision of C. F. Rightor. 132pp. ‘ashington,D.C., U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, !940. 


"Reprinted December 1939 with corrections." 


Hudson, Philip G. Womestead tax exemption in 1939. Natl. Tax Assoc. Pul. 25(7): 194-195. 
Apr. 1940. (Published by National Tax Association, W.G. Query, Secretary, State Office 
Building, Columbia, South Carolina) 

This summary of the homestead tax exemption laws in effect in 1939 is based on 
questionnaires sent to tax officials in various states. 


Illinois. Legislative council. Research dept. Publication no. 14-!£, 17. 3 nos., processed. 
Springfield, 1939. 
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No. 14. Property tax dates. 30pp. Aug. 1939. (Research report on proposal no. 22) 

No. 15. Major potential sources of state revenue in Illinois. 45pp. Aug. 1939. 
(Research report on proposal no. 19) 

No. 17. Considerations involved in the adoption of selected property tax dates. 
17pp. Oct. 1939. (Supplementary report on proposal no. 22) 


The incidence of sales taxes. A series of six articles; Quart. Jour. Feon. $4(4, pt. 1): 
665-693. Aug. 1940. (Published by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.) 
Contents. A note on methodology, by Benjamin Higgins, pp. 665-672; The shifting of 
sales taxes, by Roy W. Jastram, pp.673-672; Ad valorem and specific taxes, by John F. Due, 
pp. 679-689; Rejoinder, by Donald W. Cilbert ;to the "comments of Messrs. Due, Higgins, 
and Jastram concerning the writer’s discussion of the incidence of selected ad valorem 
taxes under long-run conditions of pure competition and pure monopoly";, pp. 686-693. 


Kansas. Legislative council. Research dept. Survey of Kansas tax problems; a report on the 
progress of the Kansas tax code study being carried out pursuant to H.J.R. no.8, 1939. 
Submitted to the Kansas legislative council September 14, 1939, by the Committee on 
assessment and taxation. Kans. Leg. Council Res. Dept. Pub. no.94, 23pp , processed. 
rlopeka; 1939. 


Klemme, R.T. Oklahoma’s experience with graduated land tax legislation. Okla. Agr. Fxpt. 
Sta. Current ‘arm Econ. 13(3): 57-59%. Stillwater, June 1949. 


Macdonald, Austin Faulks. American state government and administration. Pev.ed., 639pp. 
New York, T.¥. Crowell co., 1940. (Crowell’s social science series) 
Selected references at end of each chapter; Table of cases, pp. 609-612 
Among the chapter headings are the following: "ederal-State relations; Interstate 
relations; State control over local government; and County government. 


Macdonald, Austin Faulks. Federal aid to the states: 1940 model. Amer. Polit. Sci. Rev. 
34(3): 489-499 June 1949. (Published by the American Political Science Association, 
Kenneth Colegrove, Sccietary, 30$ Harris Hall, Northwestern University, Evanston, I11.) 

Fxamines and notes the more important changes that have occurred in federal aid to 
the States since 1930. 


Michigan. University. Bureau of government. Michigan pamphlets no. 5-7. 3 nos. -Ann Arbor; 


1940. 

a No $5 Trends in highway finance, by Robert S. Ford and Marvin A. Bacon. 20pp. 
F No. 6. State tax administration, by Robert S. Ford and Frank M. Landers. 1!8pp. 
= No. 7. Local government in Cheboygan County, by Robert S. Ford and Frank M. 


Landers. 28pp. 


Minnesota. Legislature. Interim conservation commission. Forestry and tax delinquent lands. 

Report... December, 1938. 21Ipp. ,;St. Paul, 1939, 

Pibliography, p.21. 

"The purpose of this report is to present the Commission’s findings and recommenda- 
tions for new state legislation dealing with woodlots, windbreaks and shelterbelts, 
with classification and zoning of tax-delinquent land, with the problems of indebtedness 
on lands taken over by the state for conservation purposes, and with other phases of 
forestry in Minnesota.” - Foreword. 
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Mitchell, G.W. Grants-in-aid and shared taxes - recent developments. Taxes 18(7): 412-415. 
July 1940. (Published by Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 214 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

"Address before the First Regional Conference on Citizenship and Government, 
Minneapolis, Minn." = 


National association of assessing officers. Committee on assessment organization and per- 


sonnel. Equalization agencies. Sixth progress report. ‘S8pp., processed. Chicago, 
1940 


National association of assessing officers. Urban land appraisal, a description of methods 
employed in assessing property taxes. 170pp. Chicago ,!949, (Assessment practice 
series: no. 2) 

Bibliography, pp. 168-170. 


National conference on assessment administration. Proceedings... sixth... held at San Fran- 
cisco, California, October !0 to 13, 1939. 60pp. ,;Chicago, National association of 
assessing officers, 1940, 

Partial contents: Organization pattern of an efficient assessment office, by 
Kenneth J. McCarren, pp.5-7; Depreciation, by J.. Hartman, pp.7-12; The assessment of 
rural land, by Crowell D. Fddy, pp. 12-17; How Wisconsin’s plan of supervision works in 
practice, by Aldro Jenks, pp. 18-24; Review of legislation and court decisions, by 
Ronald P. Welch, pp. 24-31; The professionalization of public service, by GC. Lyle Belsley, 
pp. 31-37; Morning round tables; III. Rural assessment problems, pp.44-46; and IV. Central 
agency assistance, pp.46-50. 


National tax association. Proceedings of the thirty-second annual conference on taxation... 
held at San Francisco, California, October 16-19, 1939. U"dited by W.G. Query. 676pp. 
Columbia, S.C., 1940. 

Partial contents: Tax decisions of the Supreme Court, by Roger John Traynor, 
pp. 27-69; Recent publications on public finance, by Roy G. Blakey and Gladys C. Blakey, 
pp- 79-92; Federal tax problems, by Arthur 1], Kent, pp.103-1!12; The cost of government, 
by A.H. Stone, pp. 151-158; State financial assistance to local governments, by Malcolm 
M. Davisson, pp.!59-165; Intergovernmental tax immunity, by Ogden J. Ross, pp.165-173; 
and Taxes and interstate trade barriers - National Tax Association town meeting (is- 
cussion), pp.380-495. 


Nelson, Alf Z. Forest land taxation in Michigan. 46pp., processed. Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Dept. of agriculture, Forest service, Division of forest economics, Forest taxation 
inquiry, July !, 1940. 


Nelson, Alf 2., comp. Rural assessment with special reference to forests, a bibliography 
(general and by states). 29%pp., processed. “Yashington, D.C., U.S. Dept. of agriculture, 
Forest service, Division of forest economics, Forest taxation inquiry, July 1, 1940. 


New York trust company. State finance. The trend toward budgetary equilibrium. N. Y. Trust 

Co. Index 29(2): 23-33, 36-39. Summer 1949. (Published in New York, N. Y.) 
The specific purpose of this article is "to note what progress toward economy has 

been made by the state governments.” It is accompanied by statistical tables showing 
the following: tax collections and expenditures for Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, 1939-39; state anc local debt, 1932-38; state and local net debt, tax collec- 
tions and realized income 1922 and 1937, by states; ratios, debt to income, and taxes 
to income, by states, 1937 and 1937; ratios, debt and taxes combined, to realized income, 
by states, 1932 and 1937. 
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Patterson, Caleb Perry, McAlister, Sam PB., and Hester, George C. State and local government 
in Texas. 586pp. New York, The Macmillan co., 1940. 
Bibliography at end of every chapter except chapter 2. 


Pennsylvania. State college. Pennsylvania state-local relations in roads, tax abatement, 
and gasoline tax distribution. A preliminary survey made by the governmental research 
staffs of Pennsylvania State college, Temple university, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Pittsburgh. Survey made at the request of the Local government commis- 
sion of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Various paging, processed. ;-n.p.; 1938. 


Pennsylvania Planning, v.6, no.f, pp.!-62. May-June 1940. (Published by Pennsylvania Dept. 
of Commerce, State Planning Moard, Harrisburg, Pa.) 
"This issue of our Bulletin provides, for the first time in any form accessible 
to our citizens or to our business interests, a basis for the comparison of the local 
tax rates of every Pennsylvania community.” - p.2. 
An article on Your Local Tax Dollars, pp.3-11!, is followed by statistics of real 
property tax rates, 1939, for county and minor civil divisions. 


Pettengill, Robert B. Division of the tax burden among income groups in the United States 
in 1936. Amer. Foon. Rev. 30(!, pt.!): 60-7'. Mar. 1940. (Published by the American 
Feonomic Association, Northwestern "niversity, Evanston, I11.) 


Pettengill, Robert P. The poor and the rich too heavily taxed. Annalist [6(1441): 271. 
Aug. 29, 1940. (Published by the New York Times Co., New York, N. Y., 
Accompanied by four tables which show: Tax burdens at different income levels; 
national tax burden by income groups, 1936; tax burden relative to national income by 
income groups; Federal vs. State and local tax burdens. 


Pinchbeck, Raymond 2. The problem of county government in Virginia. Univ. Ya. News Letter, 
v.16, no.13, Apr. !, 1940. (Published in Charlottesville, Va.) 


Sharp, Malcolm P. Does the sales tax burden interstate commerce? Tangled tax system needs 
coherent federal-state policy initiated under powers of Congress. State Govt. 13 (3): 
39-40, 54. Mar. 1940. (Published by Council of State Governments, 1313 F. 60th St., 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Snider, Clyde F. Rural local government; county and township government in 1938. Amer. 
Polit. Sci. Rev. 33(6): ‘052-1072. Dec. 1939. (Published by The American Political 
Science Association, 459-/"* Ahnaip St., Menasha, Wis.) 


Tax policy league. Property taxes... Symposium conducted by the Tax policy league, Decem- 
ber 27-29, 1939, in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 288pp. New York ,1940, 
Bibliography, pp.275-293. 
Contents: Foreword, by Mabel Newcomer, pp.v-vi; Importance of property tax in 
State and local tax systems, by Leo Day Woodworth, pp.3-20; Real property as a tax and 
reimbursement base during the depression, by Paul ". Wueller, pp.2!-34; Over-all tax 
limitation, by Lawrence G. Holmes, pp.35-43; Over-all tax limits in West Virginia, by 
T.F. Haygood, pp.44-55; The effects of tax limitation in Ohio, by Donovan F. Emch, 
pp. 56-69; The Florida movement to abolish the property tax, by Walter P. Fuller, 
pp. 70-79; Some observations concerning the classified property tax, by Simeon F. Leland, 
pp. 83-116; Personal property taxation, by Alfred G. Puehler, pp.11!17-134; The case for 
low-rate taxation of improvements, by Harold S. Ruttenheim, pp. 135-152; The property 
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tax as a measure of ability, by Clarence Heer, pp.155-164; The property tax as a bene- 
fit tax, by Edwin H. Spengler, pp.165-173; Commons’ theory of reasonable value as 
applied to taxation, by Parold M. Groves, pp. 174-186; Capitalization and shifting of 
the property tax, by Carl Shoup, pp.1!87-201; Taxing real estate on its income, by 
John A. Zangerle, pp.205-217; Alternative bases for real estate taxation, by C. Lowell 
Harriss, pp.218-229; Improvements in personal property tax administration, by Albert 
W. Noonan, pp.233-247; Improvements in real estate assessment techniques, by Walter W. 
Pollock, pp.248-253; Relation of tax collection methods to delinquency, by Frederick 
L. Bird, pp.254-261; and Improvements in foreclosure procedure, by George Xanthaky, 
pp. 262-274 


Tax research foundation. Tax systems; a year book of legislative and statistical informa- 
tion including all the states of the United States and certain Canadian and foreign 
data. Fd. 8, 395pp. Chicago, !11., Commerce clearing house, inc., Corporation trust 
company ,1940, 


Toepel, M. G. The assessment of property for ad valorem tax purposes in Texas cities. 
Univ. of Tex. Bur. Munic. Res. Munic. Studies no.;-!4,, 26!pp. Austin, Tex., 1939., 
(The University of Texas publication no.393!: August !£, 1939.) 
Bibliography, pp. 245-253. 


Traylor, Orba F. Gasoline tax refunds for farm tractors and stationary engines. Natl. 
Tax Assoc. Bul. 25(9): 275-277. June 1940. (Published by National Tax Association, 
W.G. Query, Secretary, State Office Building, Columbia, South Carolina) 

On the basis of conditions in Kentucky, the author opposes the proposed refund 
because of loss of revenue, the danger of fraudulent evasion, and the fact that only 
4.6 per cent of the farms in Kentucky would benefit by the refund. 


Waters, Lawrence Teslie. Use taxes and their legal and economic background... 
June 1940. Kans. Univ. School of Business. Tur. Tusiness Res. Kans. Studies in 
Pusiness No.19, 92pp. Lawrence, Kans.; 1940. 


Wilner, Stanley. Some data on taxation and tax delinquency of farm land in southwestern 
North Dakota. 19%pp., processed. North Dakota Agricultural experiment station, "argo. 
1939. 


Wells, Roger Hewes. American local government... Foreword by Fritz Morstein Marx. "d.1, 
200pp. New York and London, McGraw-Hill book co., inc., 1939. (McGraw-Hill studies in 
political science) 

Notes ,bibliographical, at end of each chapter. 


Wheeler, Marion F., comp. Agricultural relief measures relating to the raising of farm 
prices - 74th Congress, January 3, 1935 to June 20, 1936, compiled... under the direc- 
tion of Mary GC. Lacy, librarian. U.S. Dept. Agr. Rur. Agr. Fcon. Agr. Freon. Bibliog. 
84, 75pp., processed. Washington, D.C., Apr. 1949. 

See index under subjects: Processing tax; Taxes. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX 


Beginning with this issue, the Agricultural Finance Review will follow the policy of restricting 
the statistical appendix in the November issue to current data The May issue, however, will continue 
to carry more complete tables showing comparative data for earlier years. The numbering of the tables 
below follows that of the May 1940 issue, although some of the tables which appeared in that issue have 
been ormitted entirely. Numerical references to the footnotes will continue to be carried in the abbre- 
viated tables, but the footnotes themselves will appear only in the previous May issue. Those not hav- 
ing the May issue may obtain copies by writing to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Agricultural Credit: Page 


Table 1. Farm-mortgage debt: Total outstanding and amounts held by selected lending agencies, 


Table 2. Short-term loans to farmers held by selected lending agencies, 1989-40 .................. 91 
Table 3%. Loans to farmers' cooperative organizations held by selected lending agencies, 

Table 4. Amount of Federal land bank and Land Pank Commissioner loans closed and estimated amount 

of farm mortgages recorded by other lenders, United States, 1939-4 .................. 92 
Table 5. Federal land bank and Land Pank Commissioner loans: Amount outstanding, principal repay- 

ments, other deductions, and loans closed, by quarters, 1939-40 92 
Table 6. Estimated amount of farm-mortgage loans outstanding, by States, 1919-40 ................. 92 
Table 7. Farm real estate loans held by selected ‘lending agencies, by States, Jan. 1, 1940....... 93 
Table 8. Average rates of interest charged on farm-mortgage loans outstanding, by divisions, 

Table 9. Estimated amount of interest charges payable on farm-mortgage loans outstanding, 


Table 19. Agricultural loans held by insured commercial banks, by States, on specified dates, 1940 94 
Table 11. Production credit association loans outstanding, by States, on specified dates, 1949 .... 95 


Table 12. Farm Security Administration loans outstanding, by type of loan and by States, 


Table 13. Tenant-purchase loans approved by Farm Security Administration: Number of borrowers, 
acreage, cost of properties, and amount of loans, by States, from organization to 


Table 14. Rural Flectrification Administration: Loans made, loans outstanding, and estimated 
number of rural users accommodated, Jan. 1, 1949, by States 96 


Farm Taxation: 


Tables 15, 16, and 17. Farm real estate tax levies: Amount per acre, index numbers of amount per 


Farm Insurance: 


Table 19. Advances to farmers by the Secretary of Agriculture out of payments to be earned under 
the Agricultural Conservation Program for payment of wheat crop insurance premiums ... 97 


Other Related Data: 


Table 20. Farm real estate: Index numbers of estimated value per acre, by States, selécted years, 


Table 21. Farm real estate: Land transfers and values, United States, 1926-40 .................... 97 
Table 22. Real estate, sheriffs' certificates, judgments, etc., acquired and held by the Federal 

land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1925-39 97 
Table 23. Number’ of bankruptcies in the United States, 1929-39 97 
Table 24. Farm debt adjustment activities, Sept. 1, 19385 to March 31, 1949 97 
Table 25. Index numbers of demand deposits of country banks, 1939-40 97 
Table 26. Cash farm income, indexes of prices paid by farmers, prices received by farmers, and 

Table 27. Interest rates charged on new loans and discounts by institutions under the supervision 
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Table 1.- Farm-mortgage debt: 


United States, 1939-40 


Total outstanding and amounts held by selected lending agencies, 


Amounts held by selected lending agencies 
Farm Security 
Total Federal Administration 
Beg’in- farm- land banks Three 
ning of | mortgage and ——_ i bite Commercial State Construc- Tenant - 
month debt Land Bank | 1.04 banks sae ot banks 4 credit tion of purchase 
Commis- Companses © agencies | farmstead and 
sioner 1 : 5 improve- develop- 
ments ment’ 6 
1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 
1939: 
Jan 7,070,896 | 2,723,022 87, 362 887, 336 519, 276 17, 281 6, 220 8,949 
Apr 2,682,112 82, 837 6, 220 14, 985 
July - 2,646, 191 78,511 - 530, 628 - 6, 108 23, 244 
Oct. - 2,614, 662 75,402 - - - 6, 360 29, 259 
1940: 
Jan. 6,909,794 | 2,583,901 65, 719 be 883,414 534,170 14, 823 6, 353 32, 212 
Apr. - 2,556, 482 61,052 - - - 6,617 40,500 
July ~ 2,537, 805 55,960 - 5438, 341 - 6, 798 50, 653 
Oct. - 2,514,417 51, 722 - - - 7,269 60, 836 
41 Revised 
Table 2.- Short-term loans to farmers held by selected lending agencies, 1939-40 
Agencies supervised by Farm Credit Administration 
Farm Commod it y 
Begin- Federal ; Regional 
ning of inter- agricultur-| Emergency | Drought 
month mediate ia- | al credit crop relief 
credit ery corpora- loans* loans tration 6 tios 6 
banks 3 “ tions 
1,000 dol.| 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol.| 1,000 dol. | 1,000 dol. 
1939: a1 
Jan. 1, 064, 667 33,545 148, 037 11,081 116, 725 54, 764 209, 808 308,951 
Apr (7) 35, 318 167, 876 10, 399 121, 907 54, 208 253,301 |, (7) 
July 1, 193, 466 39,794 187,712 10, 235 126, 344 53,822 280,574 11 330, 130 
Oct (7) 37,645 174, 93g 9,127 122, 163 53,504 280, 271 191, 379 
1940: 
Jan. 1,994, 392 33,354 154, 496 8,905 115, 775 52, 555 276, 223 173, 027 
Apr. (7) 35, 326 173, 840 7,888 124,072 51,973 289, 207 149, 855 
July | 1,188,846 40, 033 200, 415 7,768 129, 548 51,671 320, 454 150, 196 
Oct (7) 40,902 194, 558 7,910 126, 522 51, 384 319, 997 274, 726 
Table 3.- Loans to farmers' cooperative organizations held by selected lending agencies, 
United States, 1939-40 
Agencies supervised by — 
Farm Credit Administration Electrifi- Comment y 
i dit 
of month Federal Agricultural Administra- 
intermediate Marketing Act tion 2 Corporation 
credit banks revolving fund 
1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 
1939: 
January 920 87, 496 23,723 79, 350 8,412 49,498 
April ..... 1, 528 65, 783 23, 305 (4) 9, 785 
ee 359 59,577 22,592 111, 727 10, 814 30,534 
October 778 65, 150 21, 663 (4) 11, 256 27,695 
1940: 
January 1, 835 76, 252 20, 547 169, 122 11,559 26,812 
1,754 69, 311 19, 763 (4) 12,673 21, 234 
8o7 $2, 177 18, 299 295, 886 13, 355 18, 895 
October ... 352 73,132 15, 739 (4) 14, 278 19, 087 
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Table 4.- Amount of Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans closed and estimated amount of 
farm mortgages recorded by other lenders, United States, 1939-40 


1 Tstimated amount of mortgages recorded 
K Loaas closed by other lenders 2 
Total 
Period Federal Indi - Commercial Insurance Miscel- Total 
land banks : viduals banks companies laneous 
sioner 
Million Million Million Million Million Million Million Million 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
1939 
Jan. - March 15.2 8.2 68.1 58.8 40.3 17.4 184.6 208.0 
Apr.- June 313-4 73 54.9 53.7 34.2 18.4 169.3 180.8 
a July- Sept. 10.3 “6.4 49,6 48.4 28.1 142.1 158.8 
is Oct.- Dec. 12.6 6.5 55.0 55.9 85.4 15.9 162.3 181.4 
1949 
Jan.- March 17.0 9.3 63.4 60.1 47.8 20.3 191.6 217.9 
Apr.- June 15.8 8.9 56.1 56.2 88.3 20.4 171.0 195.7 
July- Sept. 14.6 8.6 - - 


Table 5.- Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans: 


Farm Credit Administration 


other deductions, and loans closed, by quarters, 1939-0 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Amount outstanding, princital repayments, 


Decreases in loans 
Loans Net change Loans 
outstanding Loans in outstanding 
Year and quarter beginning Principal Pm Total closed outstanding end 
of quarter] repayments rote es loans of quarter 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
1939 
Jan. - March 1, 982, 224 23,476 13,574 050 183 ~21, 867 1,960, 357 
Apr. - June 1,950, 357 21, 352 “11, 865 “33,217 “13, 446 -19,771 1,940, 586 
July- Sept. 1,940, 586 21, 138 7,23" 28, 368 10, 359 -18,009 | 1,922,577 
Oct.- Dec. 1,922,577 26, 485 4,031 30,516 12,594 -17,922 | 1,904, 655 
3 1940 
Jan.- March 1,994, 655 26,797 4,529 31, 236 17,013 -14, 223 1,890, 432 
Apr.- June 1, 890, 432 20,677 5, 202 25,879 15, 855 -10,924] 1,880,408 
| July- Sept. 1,880, 408 14, 933 13, 508 28,441 14,739 -13,711 1, 866, 697 
LAND BANK COMMISSIONER 
1939 
Jan. - March 752, 851 17, 181 ~19, 288 927, 469 8, 265 -19, 204 733,647 
Apr.- June 733,647 14, 398 “ 8,924 “23, 232 7,207 -16, 925 717,622 
July- Sept 717,622 14, 975 4, 208 19, 183 5, 400 ~13, 783 703,839 
Oct.- Dec. 708, 839 17,541 1, 963 19,504 6,545 -12, 959 699, 880 
1940 
Jan. - March 690, 880 16, 808 5, 694 22,52 9, 339 ~13, 163 677,717 
Apr. - June 677,717 12,016 5,818 17, 834 8, 967 - 8, 867 658, 850 
July- Sept. 668, 850 11, 558 7,900 18, 558 8, 725 - 9,833 659,017 


Farm Credit Administration 


Table 6.- %stimated amount of farm-mortgage loans outstanding, by States, 1910-40 


(See table 2, p. 58. 


Also Agricultural Finance Review, Nov 


1939, 


pp. 90-92.) 
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Table 7.- Farm real estate loans held by selected lending agencies, by States, Jan. 1, 1940* 


Federal Federal 
land banks ee Life land banks — Life 
State and division and Land — insuranca| State and division and Land a insurance 
Bank Com- | ponks 9 |companie Bank Com- banks 3 | Companies 
missioner 4 missioner 2 4 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dollars doklars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
10,020 9 1 Georgia 87.590 1, 686 10,981 
New Hampshire . 2,087 0 0 eee 17,011 0 800 
eee 6, 082 9 4}] South Atlantic .... 167,894 9,605 29,572 
Massachusetts .. 10,991 8 
Rhode Island ... 1, 808 0 0 re 47, 334 302 13,494 
Connecticut . 9,498 i) 3 Tennessee ...... 40,578 0 12, 907 
Kew Gngland ....... 40 ,486 0 16 Pee 35, 935 1, 026 2,473 
Mississippi .... 33, 888 621 23, 480 
New York ....... 48,982 2, 325 234 || Sast South Central 157,735 1,949 52,354 
New Jersey ..... 13,677 377 169 
Pennsylvania... 26,588 2,085 $11 Arkansas ....... 23,388 1, 466 12, 246 
Middle Atlantic .. 89 ,2U7 4,737 1,214 Louisiana ...... 24, 166 139 6, 785 
Oklahoma ....... 50,188 795 25, 923 
72,928 4,383 $0,429 240, 659 9,798 85, 460 
oe eee 88,941 10, 089 55,566 || Vest South Central 338 ,401 12,198 130,414 
174, 920 6,726 103,782 
a 69, 948 896 3,056 ee 26, 952 189 2, 220 
Wisconsin ...... 117, 851 0 8,879 Idaho .......... 35, 457 14 6,791 
East Forth Central 524 ,588 22,094 201,712 an 13,761 976 140 
Colorado ....... 35, 371 1,507 3,101 
Minnesota ...... 154,141 327 50,489 New Mexico ..... 11,578 0 1, 354 
254, 228 4,966 197, 516 .......: 10,483 0 1, 238 
vice 57, 234 1,775 50,097 19, 733 (5) 371 
North Dakota . 88,617 39 4,959 | ee 3,682 0 340 
South Dakota ... 68, 139 352 17, 683 1) Nountate ......05. 157,017 2,686 15,555 
Nebraska ....... 147,578 1, 460 44,822 
eee 127, 352 2,124 53,319 Washington ..... 39, 896 304 14, 190 
Vest North Central 897,280 11,0U3 417,974 re 36, 129 1, 103 7,189 
California ..... 135, 228 0 13, 224 = 
Delaware ....... 1,242 0 211,253 1,407 = 3,603 = 
Maryland ....... 11, 248 299 2,281 ss 
North Carolina . 33,627 4, 863 8, 982 ae 
South Carolina . 23,627 1,014 2,324 Puerto Rico . 11, 634 


Table 8.- Average rates of interest charged on farm-mortgage loans outstanding, by divisions, 


Jan. 1, 


1910-39 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1940, p. 73.) 


Table 9.- Estimated amount of interest charges payable on farm-mortgage loans outstanding, 
by divistons, 1910-38 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1940, p. 74.) 


Poke 


Zast South Central 


Table 10.- Agricultural 


loans held by insured commercial banks, by States, on specified dates, 1940" 


State and division 


Farm real estate loans 


Personal and collateral loans” 


January 1 


i July 1 


January 1 


July 1 


New Hampshire . 
Vermont ........ 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

New England ....... 


New Jersey ..... 
Penrtisylvania ... 

Middle Atlantic ... 


Wisconsin ...... 
Bast North Central 


Minnesota ...... 
North Dakota ... 
South Dakota ... 
Nebraska ....... 
"2st Korth Central 


Delaware ....... 
Dist. Columbia . 
West Virginia .. 
North Carolina 

South Carolina 


South Atlantic .... 


Tennessee ...... 
Mississippi 


.. 
West South Central 


Celerade .....+. 
New Mexico ..... 


Washington ..... 

California ..... 


VHITZD STATRS 


Possessions 3 


AY 


1,000 dollars 


1,766 
598 
7,748 
1,322 
233 

1, 352 
13,019 


15, 883 
4,366 
25, 328 
45,637 


39,921 
21,704 
23,814 
14,452 
23,581 


123,472 


19, 226 
44,260 
19,011 
1, 388 
1,939 
7,511 


53U 273 


1,000 dollars 


1,370 


126,838 


19, 852 
46,004 
.19, 621 
1, 285 
2,078 
7,736 
10, 786 
107,362 


3,414 
9,977 

101 
16, 639 
5,651 
8,948 
1,682 


1,000 dollars 


20,870 
168,993 


61, 863 
91, 271 
59, 105 
18, 326 
21, 334 
54, 270 


99, 402 
167,546 


17,776 
12, 965 
12, 732 
25, 345 
6, 448 
10, 186 
9, 359 
1,521 
95,432 


1,094 ,392 
7 


1,094,399 


1,000 dollars 


1,754 
943 
3, 088 


24,919 
205,834 


69,798 
136,990 
53, 730 
10,507 
23,094 
54,458 
47,190 
395,767 


102,525 


1,183,846 
7 


1,183,853 


— 
1,698 1,773 
627 808 
a 8,161 2, 809 
1,301 1, 764 2, 067 
q 241 81 104 
1, 755 1,597 
13,398 8,990 9,553 
15, 210 29, 827 31,389 
4,591 5, 407 6, 343 
26. 998 18,017 19.334 
U5,809 53,261 57,066 
22,394 27,841 31,592 
23,925 15.766 100,913 
15,277 17,391 19, 846 
-_ 
a 
10, 571 | 49, 257 
103,906 | 355,426 
3,312 421 622 
9,903 4,302 4,344 
4 94 20 2 
F 16,619 | 11, 657 14, 920 
5,441 2,581 3,161 
3, 481 4.474 11,981 
1. 689 2,571 6, 226 
4 Georgia ........ 6, 808 7, 306 12, 104 17, 142 
2 864 2,733 4.516 3, 848 
55,211 56,501 } 61,346 
% 22,535 23, 680 | 15,942 16, 288 
4 11, 824 12, 447 48,648 35, 988 
; 1, 822 5.201 | 16, 876 21,813 
8,159 8.477 9° 758 13, 822 
he 47,340 U9, 905 | 90 87,971 
3,503 3,655 17, 894 19,752 
6, 069 6,427 | 17, 787 16,627 
4,224 4,321 32° 463 35.711 
11, 322 11, 228 
25,118 25,631 174,615 
a 949 1, 046 | 13, 086 
a 1,144 1,315 10, 889 
904 991 | 13,475 
q | 2,274 2,551 21,606 
484 543 | 7,721 
1, 046 870 9,414 
2, 322 3, 020 606 
387 380 | 1,590 
q Mountain .......... | 10,010 10,716 87,387 
4 | 4,762 4,780 17,841 17, 406 
2,224 2° 061 11,319 12.629 
ax 103,471 100, 340 82,114 74,272 
110,457 107,181 111,774 104,307 
| 534,170 543,341 


Table 11.- Production credit association 


= 


Table 12.- Farm Securit 


Administration loans outstanding 


loans outstanding, by States, by type of loan and by States, Jume 30, 1940 1 
on shecified dates, 1940 
Loans to individuals 
Construc- Loans 
State and Tenant to 
State and Rural tion of 
division Jan. 1 July 1 division coop- 
tation | improve-| 
ments | Velopment 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

dollars dollars dollars doblars dollars | dollars 

774 838 4,215 82 28 3 
New Hampshire . 176 200 New Hampshire .. 887 0 16 98 
1, 084 1,071 832 0 82 0 
Massachusetts .. 614 765 Massachusetts .. 506 0 21 0 
Rhode Island ... 478 893 Rhode Island ... 157 0 4 0 
Connecticut ... 1, 368 1, 485 Connecticut .... 380 0 26 0 
New England ....... 4 ,48y 4,702 New England ....... 6,927 82 127 101 
Mew Tot® 6000. 5,872 6, 657 New York ....... 4,117 157 287 194 
New Jersey ..... 1,400 1, 666 New Jersey ..... 1, 165 0 136 838 
Pennsylvania . 2,692 2,988 Pennsylvania ... 2,797 66 598 695 
Middle Atlantic . 9,464 11,311 Middle Atlantic ... 8,079 223 1,016 1,222 
6,580 6, 738 6, 923 127 1, 368 0 
7,082 7, 2865 5, 568 46 1, 244 102 
9,553 9,094 7,038 4 2,116 0 
Michigas 2, 288 2,374 Miehigas 5,763 31 822 106 
Wisconsin ...... 5,598 5, 969 Wisconsin ...... 8, 389 12 565 58 
fast North Central 31,046 31,410 East North Central 33 ,681 220 6,115 266 
Minnesota ...... 5,684 5, 428 Minnesota ...... 10, 650 63 1,546 4 
4,588 8,703 7,371 0 2, 439 15 
Missouri ....... 5,776 6,610 Missouri ....... 18, 735 53 2,252 171 
North Dakota ... 772 916 North Dakota... 10,372 12 414 274 
South Dakota... 2,989 8,087 South Dakota .., 15, 234 18 406 49 
Nebraska ....... 8,827 4, 066 Nebraska ....... 18, 115 0 943 155 
2,692 8,152 11, 213 53 869 61 
West North Central 28,278 26,962 West North Central 81,690 194 8 ,868 729 
Delaware ....... 190 280 Delaware ......: 1238 0 33 0 
1,543 1,673 759 0 184 0 
Dist Columbia . - - Dist. Columbia . 1 0 0 0 
2.133 2, 698 8,585 0 1, 219 717 
West Virginia . 826 938 West Virginia .. 8,024 0 424 2,550 
North Carolina . 1,091 6, 665 North Carolina . 6, 120 508 2, 358 1,175 
South Carolina 597 4,317 South Carolina 7,292 82 1, 878 128 
Georgia .....00. 2,037 6, 209 ee 14, 653 186 8, 167 165 
3,486 2,985 5,578 130 232 15 
South Atlantic ... 11,882 25,765 South Atlantic .. 41,135 906 9,495 4,110 
3,644 4,025 Sentuchy ......- 8, 848 224 1, 804 0 
Tennessee ...... 8,292 4,123 Tennessee ...... 2,748 117 2,212 1, 100 
Alabama ....... 1, 658 3, 234 ee err 15, 168 266 2, 809 992 
Mississippi .... 1, 650 7, 469 Mississippi ....| 12,103 793 2,579 579 
Rast South Central 10,244 18,851 fast South Central 33,867 1,400 9,40u 2,671 
ee 1,651 4,911 Arkansas ....... 13,547 1, 263 2,373 1, 436 
Lowisieasa ...... 1, 662 4,761 Louisiana ...... 7,443 180 1 472 1, 340 
Oklahoma ....... 3,124 4,315 Oklahoma ....... 14,475 202 2,906 0 
12,027 16, 264 25,010 479 6, 187 573 
West South Central | 18 ,46Y 30,251 Yest South Central 60 ,475 2,124 12,938 3,349 
7,153 8,881 8,094 852 237 280 
5,079 5, 184 5, 340 184 274 3 
1,942 2,506 7,081 18 83 13 
COLOPER® 4,084 5,372 Colorado ....... 10,769 337 517 21 
New Mexico..... 2,487 3,321 New Mexico..... 8,291 0 177 41 
1, 785 1,820 1,278 0 80 253 
1, 892 2, 268 4, 036 34 88 101 
1,190 1, 304 461 0 18 25 
25,612 30 ,856 40 ,350 1,425 1,474 737 
Washington ..... 2,319 2,569 Washington ..... 4,892 120 277 0 
Oregon ......... 4,990 5,979 Oregon ......... 3,372 194 272 1 
California ..... 8,642 10, 763 California ..... 5, 855 0 667 113 
Pacific 15,951 19,311 14,119 224 1,216 120 
UNITED STATES ..... 153,425 199,219 ONITED STATES ..... 320 ,323 6,798 50,653 13 ,305 
Puerto Rico 1,071 1, 196 Possessions”.... 130 0 842 50 

trond total ....... 154.496 


Rarm Security Adminietration 
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Table 18.- Tenant-purchase loans approved by Farm Security Administration: 


- 96 - 


Number of borrovwers, 


acreage, cost of proberties, and amount of loans, by States, from organization to 
Jan. 1, 1940 


(See Agricultural Finan 


Table 14 - Rural Blectrification Administration: 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1938, p. 78; Nov. 
1939, p.98; and May 1940, p. 79.) 


‘ables 15, 16, 


.@ Review, May 1939, p.89; Nov. 


number of rural users accommodated, by States, Jan. 1, 1940 


Nov. 


and 17. - 


Farm real estate tax levies: 


per acre, anil amount ter $100 of value, by States, 1939 


1939, p.97; and May 1940, p.78.) 


1938, p. 107; May 1939, p. 8&6 


Loans made, loans outstanding, and estimated 


Amount per acre, index numbers of amount 


Taxes per acre 


Taxes per acre 


Taxes per ae per 
State and 1 $100 of State and 1 100 of 
: Index Index 
division (1909-13 division (1909-13 value 
100) 100) 
Dollars Percent Dollars Dollars Per ent Dollars 
.79 280 2.57 South Carolina .27 205 1.00 
New Hampshire .. 226 2.15 .14 128 72 
.46 222 1.59 42 390 75 
Massachusetts .. 2.32 287 1.94 South Atlantic .... .28 232 8 
Khode Island eee 1.58 347 1.35 
Coanecticut .... 1.64 340 1.18 re 30 197 77 
New England ....... 1.04 279 1.75 Tennessee ...... 40 289 1. 16 
.20 230 95 
New Tork ....... 5.33 268 1.94 Mississippi .... 38 280 1.72 
New Jersey ..... 2.60 362 2.02 Bast South Central B's 249 1,10 
Pennsylvania ... .98 201 1.65 
Middle Atlantic ..’. 1.33 244 1.82 ....... 28 191 1 22 
Louisiana ...... 32 216 96 
.68 145 1.94 Oklahoma ....... .24 128 1 09 
illinois ... .95 239 Vest South Central 8 1x 3 
Wiscomsin ...... .92 270 1.71 09 146 1 04 
fast North Central 172 1.13 49 210 1 48 
06 170 93 
Minnesota ...... . 68 291 1.56 ee 20 185 1. 25 
1.94 259 1.31 New Mexico ..... .05 256 92 
Missouri ....... .34 245 . 1.06 ee . 23 361 2.34 
North Dakota ... 27 192 1.76 Se 44 293 1 63 
South Dakota ... 24 190 1.57 21 229 1 68 
Nebraska ....... 34 214 Mountain 32 1.34 
West North Central 46 229 1.34 Washington ..... 23 81 56 
35 237 1.20 
Delaware ....... 49 199 .80 California ..... .78 220 98 
Maryland ....... 78 207 1.28 .53 33 94 
26 239 .67 
West Virginia .. 15 131 .54 
North Carolina . 38 478 .98 UNITED STATES ..... 39 190 1.18 
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Table 18.- Wheat crop insurance “a 
(See cable i, p 76. Also Agricultural Finance Review, Nov. 1939, p. 102 iv40. p 83 


Table 19 - Advances to farmers by the Secretary. of Agriculture out of payments to be earned under the Le 
Agricultural Conservation Program for tayment of wheat crop insurance premiums ser 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1940, p. 84.) 


Table 20.- Farm real estate: Index numbers of estimated value per a-re, by States, . By ‘a 
selected years, 1912-40 eg 
(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1940, p. 85.) x 
Table 21.- Farm real estate: Land transfers and wlues, United States, 1926-40 : 
iSee Agricultucal Finance Review, May 1949, p. 86 7? 
Table 22.- Real estate, sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, etc., acquired and held by the Pcie 
Federal land banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 1925 39 2% 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1940, p. 86 j 


Table 23.- umber of bankruptcies in the United States, 1929-39 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1940, p. 86.) 


Table 24.- Farm debt adjustment activities, Sept. 1, 1935 to March 31, 1940 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1939, p.91, and May 1940, p.87 ) 


Table 25.- Index numbers of demand deposits of country banks, 1939 yo" 
(Index 1924-29 = 100) 
Twenty leading 
agricultural States Bight Eight 
Year and month epee Corn Belt cotton- growing range 
Unadjusted seasonal States 3 
Variations 
1939 
Januacy .. 108.3 196.4 119.4 lil 4 114.5 
February . 107.7 106.2 118.5 109 8 $23.3 
Mav 107.8 106 8 119.9 165 7 109 9 
April 108.4 108 5 120.8 109 3 110.2 
May 107.5 109 0 120.1 107 1 233.5 
108.0 110.7 120.8 105 2 110.4 
108 5 111.5 120.6 102 7 110.4 
109.0 111.8 120.6 102 6 234.9 
Seprember ... 112.1 112.6 124.2 106 7 115 6 
October ..... 114.2 243.3 126.1 aan. 120.0 
November .... 115.8 113.4 126.9 115 6 125.4 
Dei ember .... 116.5 114.9 127.4 117.2 127.7 
1940 

Januacy . 117.8 145.7 130.9 115 6 123 1 
Febiuary 118.8 1i7 2 132.5 115 9 121.0 
118.6 117 5 133.0 115 7 122.8 
April 118.6 118.7 132.9 116 6 122 4 
May 118 3 120.0 132.3 114 6 122 8 
pO err 117.9 120 8 132.8 110 4 120.6 
118.1 121.4 133.4 106 8 118 2 
ee 118.8 121.8 134.2 107.4 119.1 
Sept-mber 122 2 122.7 138 0 111 5 124.8 
De ¢ 19k Q 192 129 117 9 130.5 
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Table 26.- Cash farm income, indexes of prices paid by farmers, prices received by farn- 
ers, and rural retail sales, 1939-40 


Year and 
month 


Cash farm income 


Prices paid 
farmers 
(1910-14 = 100) 


by 


July 1914 = 100) 


Prices received 
by farmers 
(dug. 1909- 


Rural retail sales” 
(1929-31 = 


100) 


January .. 
February . 


September 
October .. 
Nevember . 
December . 


January .. 
February . 
March... 


September 
O-tober .. 


Million dollars 


634 
526 
612 
568 
608 
583 
641 
717 
901 


1,042 


884 
891 


743 
643 
604 

4627 
620 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


120 
124 
131 
131 
131 
132 
125 
131 
125 
123 
123 
132 


134 
132 
137 
125 
134 
138 
132 
146 
128 


*Revised. 


Table 27. - 


Interest rates charged on new Loans and discounts by institutions 


supervision of the Farm Credit Administration, 1933-40 


(See Agricultural Finance Review, May 1949, p.89 j 


Table 28.- Bond ytelds and interest rates, 1939-40 


under the 


Year and 
mouth 


Yield on long- 


term Federal 


farm loan bonds 


Nnited States 
Government 
bonds 2 


Industrials® 


Rates on 
commercial paper 
(4-6 mo. av.) 4 


Federal reserve 
bank discount 
New York 


rates, 


1939 
March .... 
Ji ne 
September 
December 


1940 


September 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent Percent 
$3.29 .56 
3,23 .56 

93°57 69 
$.21 .56 


Percent® 


iz 
129 94 
120 92 
120 91 J 
120 89 
August ... 119 88 oe 
| 122 98 
122 97 
122 96 
‘ a 
1940 
122 99 ae 
4122 101 
123 97 
: June ..... 587 123 95 
708 122 95 
: Angust ... 749 gi22 96 
1,125 122 99 122 ied 
&§ 
1.82 2.34 
2.1% 
2.79 2.65 
1.77 2.35 
March .... 1.83 2.25 3.99 56 1 
2.07 2.29 3.25 .56 1 
1.64 2.18 3.10 56 1 
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